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Advertiser. 


870 
FRAUD. 


Messrs. & Broruers are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harprr’s Werexty, Harpur’s 
Macazixx, Harrrr’s Bazar, and Harver’s Youne 
Prop.e, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Uarrer & Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchast 

rom parties assuming to Larprr- 
3roTurRs, puyment be made by Bank Draft or 
ost-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Hlarrer & New York. ~~ 


“The problem of farnishing a satisfactory illustrated ne for 
children is solved by Haurze’s Youre Prori«.”—New York 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 
In the current number, issued June 9, favorite authors are well 


<wepresented in fiction. Mr. Davin Ker carries his two sailor-boys 


forward on their voyage “ Into Unknown Seas,” Mr. Kink Munroe 
tells the story of the Red Rangers,” and Mus. Littis contributes a 
charming little article on the 


“DAUGHTERS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES,” 
in addition to an installment of “ Rolf House,” which is now draw- 


wg to a clone. 

Both articles are very handsomely illustrated, that on the “ Daugh- 
ters of the Prince of Wales having a very taking drawing by T. pr 
TuutstevP, showing the young princesses in their founda pony 

shaeton. 
a Flowers of Hixtory” is the title of a very interesting article by 
Aonrs Carr SaGe. A young contributor shows an ingenious way 
to make a hammock out of a barrel. 


YounG $2 00 per YKAR. 


A specimen copy of Uanern’s-Youna Porte will be sent on 
receipt of Jour cents in postage stamps. 


HUGH CONWAY’S LAST STORY. 


“ Carriston’s Girt,” the last completed story of the late Huan 
Conway, author of “ Called Back,” is begun in the number of 
Haaprr's Bazan published June 12. The new tale is full of thrill 
rng interest, and ux marked by the wetrd fascination which charac- 
terizes the author's most popular writings. 


WEEKLY. 


Nxw York, Sarurpay, June 13, 1885. 


THE SENATE AND THE NOMINATIONS, 


HE report that there had been a caucus or a com- 
mon understanding among Republican Senators 
in regard to the confirmation of nominations is de- 
nied. But undoubtedly the question of the fair con- 
struction of the Senatorial power of advice and consent 


will be reopened. The oid practice, when the President 


and the Senate were in political sympathy, was to con- 
firm all nominations to which no substantial objec- 
tions could be made. It wasin this way that removals 
were effected, and the responsibility was thrown upon 
the President. Gradually, however, the practice 
arose in the Senate of deferring to the wishes of the 
Senators from the State in which the appointment was 
to be made. This was an abuse which transferred the 
real power to the Senator by compelling the President 
to be governed in the nomination by the Senator's ad- 
vice. This is the usage known as the usurpation of 
the Senate. It was because the Senate disregarded 
this practice,and confirmed Mr. ROBERTSON as Collect- 
or of New York against the protest of Mr. ConKLING, 
that Mr. CONKLING resigned his seat. On the other 
hand,¢he President has been sometimes compelled 
to abandon selections of his own, and accept those 
made for him by Senators. There is no remedy for 
the abuse except the individual patriotism of Senators. 
** Fo#,” as WASHINGTON said in the first months of his 
Presidency, ‘‘as the President has a right to nominate 
without assigning his reasons, so has the Senate a right 
to dissent without giving theirs.” 

In the present condition of the law the result of a 
persistent difference of opinion between the President 
and the Senate would leave an office in abeyance. 
During the recess the President may suspend any of- 
ficer who holds for a specified term, except judges, 
and can designate some person to discharge the duties 
of the office. Within thirty days after the meeting 
of the Senate he must nominate a person to take the 
place of the suspended officer,and he need give no rea- 
sons for the suspension. If the Senate does not con- 
firm, he must nominate another person as soon as 
practicable. If the Senate still refuses to confirm, 
the suspended officer does not resume the office, which 
remains in abeyance until filled by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

In the case of President CLEVELAND'S appointments 
of persons to replace suspended officers, it is alleged 
that the Senate will refuse to assent to displacements 
for partisan reasons solely. But this would hardly 
secure the object sought. The law does not say that 
the suspended officer shall resume his place, while it 
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directs the President to make a second nomination. 
The Senate's refusal to assent would not therefore re- 
place the suspended officer, although it would prevent 
the.person nominated by the President from taking 
the office. In other words, the offensive Democratic 
partisan would not be confirmed, but the offensive 
Republican partisan would be removed. We should 
be very glad, however, if the statement in the Tribune 
were true, that Republican Senators had decided to 
refuse to consent to displacement for mere partisan 
reasons, 

“except in the few cases where, by common consent, it is 

that official incumbents should be men in political accord with the 
Administration. It is understood that officers of internal revenue 


and customs, postmasters, and minor officials in other branches of 
public service were not regarded as falling within the category of 


€Xceptions.” 


When Republican Senators have reached the conclu- 
sion that there are but ‘* few cases” in which adminis- 
trative officers should be in political accord with the 
Executive,and propose honestly to adhere to that prin- 
ciple, they will go dangerously near to being thought 
civil service reformers. They will also agree with 
WASHINGTON that ‘‘ tlre spirit of the gove.nment may 
render a rotation of the elective officers of it more 
congenial with the ideas [the people have] of liberty 
and safety.” That is the only reasonable and safe 
rotation in office. 


A SUGGESTIVE SNEER. 
THE Buffalo Courier, a Democratic journal, speak- 


- ing of the Mugwumps, asks, with fine sarcasm: 


“Would it not be well for them to nominate and elect a State 
ticket this year, and take the control of public affairs altogether 
out of the hands of the corrupt old parties? They might elect 
candidates representing all the virtues and all the talents, who 
would be chosen in a convention made up of delegates from un- 
stuffed caucuses, whose action would be above the influence of 
party prejudice, personal passion, or greed for power. The can- 
vass could be conducted without resort to any species of political 
organization, the Independent speakers and writers depending al- 
together upon the simple consideration that every man with polit- 
ical convictions or party affiliations is a liar, a thief, and a traitor to 
the State.” 


There is a pleasant old proverb which describes those 
who ought to laugh, and it might be unkind to re- 
mind, the Courier that except for the Mugwumps its 
party candidate would not have been elected. Indeed, 


»it seems to be a singularly unfortunate moment for a 


Democratic journal to sneer at decency and honesty 
in politics, since except for the voters who believe that 
those qualities are not absolutely fatal to political ac- 
tion the Democratic party would be still in the shade 
of familiardefeat. If the Courier would reflect for a 
moment it would perhaps see that it is precisely the 
spirit and view which its sneer discloses that defeated 
the Republican party at the late election.. The feel- 
ing that Republicans who protested against all kinds 
of abuses for which the party was responsible*were 
mere sentimental scolds and canting Pharisaic hypo- 
crites—as the late HUGH HastTINGs used pleasantly to 
call them—who would snarl and spit until election 
day, and then vote the regular ticket: this feeling and 
its inevitable result nearly overwhelmed the Repub- 
lican party in 1876, and defeated it in 1884. 

The trouble with the gentlemen who pride them- 
selves upon being “‘ practical politicans” is that they 
are visionary, unpractical, and dull. They have 
not yet learned that there is nothing so strong as a 
sentiment or a principle. The sneer of the Buffa- 
lo Courier is the same old sneer that was directed 
in 1848 and ’50 and .’53 at the Free-Soilers and Con- 
science Whigs and early Republicans. They were 
the people who at that time were taunted as monopo- 
lizing all the virtues and the talents, as assuming to 
be better than -W ASHINGTON and wiser than MADISON, 
and as holding the fathers of the Constitution to be 
liars, thieves, and traitors. But the Whig and Demo- 
cratic politicians and- newspapers that affected to de- 
spise them lacked the sense’to perceive that Ameri- 
cans.who insisted upon justice and honesty would car- 
ry the day. If our political history establishes any- 
thing, it is the truth of this proposition. And certain- 
ly it is not less true now than it has always been. -If 
the Democratic party in New York should act in the 


‘spirit of Buffalo Courter, and contemptuously 


spurn the counsels that recommend it to nominate 
candidates who stand for reform, clean politics, and 
progress, and the Republican party should heed-them, 
the Republicans would and should carry the State. 
After all, it is hardly a super-celestial excess of vir- 
tue to require that candidates for the highest public 
trusts should be above personal suspicion; that they 
should have enlarged and intelligent views of public 
policy-; that they should be actuated in office by public 
and not by ‘private or merely partisan considerations ; 
that they should be something more than pettifogging 
politicians,and by their known views and conduct and 
character should satisfy the voter that measures and 
policies that he approves would be forwarded by their 
election. This is not only not an extreme Pharisa- 
ism, and not a premature invasion of the heavenly 
state, but it is simple common-sense, and peculiarly 
American ; and, moreover, it is just what:is demanded 


by enough voters in New York to decide the election. | 


The sneers of Republican papers at what they call pro- 
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fessional reformers do not terrify the friends of ro. 
form from prosecuting the good work, and to some 
substantial results. The Democratic vituperation of 
‘*Woolly Heads,” and ‘‘Black Republicans,” and 
‘sectional partisans,” was not very appalling to ori- 
ginal Republicans. In like manner the gentle bap- 
tism of Goody-goody will hardly prevent Independ- 
ent Republicans and other Independents from saying 
what kind of candidates ought to be nominated, and 
from supporting those whose election promises most 
for good government. ) 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


A DISPOSITION to cheapen American citizenship is 
-cértainly not to-be encouraged: -For the defense of 
every person duly naturalized and admitted to citi- 
zenship the whole power of the government should 
beemployed. Butit is not desirable to make this coun- 
try the practical basis of offensive operations against 
countries with which wevare at peace by persons who 
are not citizens, but who only profess an intention to 
become citizens. Those who in good faith desire to 
cast in their lot with the United States and to renounce 
other allegiance, adding their intelligence, industry, 
enterprise, and political interest and good conduct to 
those of this country, this country gladly welcomes. 
But those whose interests are elsewhere, and who 
make a convenience of American citizenship in order 
to make trouble in other lands with more impunity, 
this country does not welcome nor desire. 

The subject has been revived by the order of the 
Secretary of State to strike from the consular regula- 
tions this clause: 

“A declaration of an intention to become a citizen of the Unit- 
- ae does not constitute a person a citizen within the meaning 
Oo w. 


The order for striking out this clause seems to be 
equivalent to an assertion that the declaration of in- 
tention invests a person with the privileges of citizen- 
ship, at least so far as protection in foreign lands is 
concerned. There is probably no doubt, as Dr. WooL- 
SEY says, that within the limits of the law of nations 
this is fairly the duty of the United States. But this 
is very different from maintaining ‘‘ incipient alle- 
giance” against the demand of the native country 
of the incomplete citizen. The case of KostTZa‘is con- 
stantly cited. But what we asserted in that case was 
his claim to our protection against the seizure of Aus- 
tria in Turkish territory. KostTza was a domiciled 
stranger in the United States, not yet a citizen. But 
he had declared his intention to become a citizen, and 
he had an American passport. The Austrian officers 
in seizing him violated the sovereignty of Turkey, 
and so committed an offense against the law of na- 
tions. But had he been seized by Austria within Aus- 
trian jurisdiction the question would have been dif- 
‘ferent. 

This is a very different question, also, from that of 
the rights of a naturalized American citizen in his 
native land. Those rights are those of every other 
citizen. The BANCROFT treaty with North Germany 
holds that residence for two years in his native coun- 
try may be interpreted as an intent of the German to 
renounce his American naturalization. This arrange- 
ment was a compromise with the absolute demand of 
Germany to enforce her military laws against all her 
native subjects. To insist, as Mr. Kasson properly 
holds, that the intent shall be declared by the Ger- 
man, is to assert the broad claim of citizenship. It 
may be inconvenient, and undoubtedly citizenship 
would be abused by those who came to the United 
States merely to trade, intending to make a fortune 
and return to Germany to spend it and enjoy it. This 
is an abuse and aneinconvenience. But if we admit 
foreigners to naturalization and citizenship, some 
abuses and inconveniences are inevitable. There can 
not be two kinds of citizens, and when a man has 
once become an American citizen he enters upon all 
the rights belonging to that condition. Meanwhile 
our policy is evident. The more that circumstances 
expose us to the.abuse of citizenship in the United 
States, the more stringently must we protect ourselves 
against such abuses by preventing a too easy acquisi- 
tion of the privilege. 


A CONSERVATIVE ENGLISH VIEW. 


THE one striking fact in English politics to observ- 
ers in this country is that with all the alleged hostility 
to Mr. GLADSTONE, and his asserted surrender of Brit- 
ish honor, the rabid denunciations of Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, and the scornful caricatures of Punch, he 
still holds a majority in Parliament. An English Con- 
servative writes: ‘‘A combination of causes is para- 
lyzing England, or she would have thrown out the 
‘present Government long ago, and dealt very differ- 
ently with Russia. The more immediate cause at this 
crisis is the half-completed extension of the franchise, 
which makes it uncertain what the voice of a full 
public opinion may be, and so makes the action of 
leaders hesitating and ineffective. A similar cause 
paralyzes the Government itself, for though it counts 


many clever men, it has hardly one wise one, and it~ 
and the party it leads (so-called Liberal) are made.up, | 
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of sections so divided in opinion that, as a moving 
body, it must follow the line of least resistance. Its 
course is like a drunken man’s. 

“Then a morbid hankering for peace rules a large 
f the population and its representatives, and too 
much of ‘every man for himself and nobody for us 
al)’ kills public spirit. I have borne the country and 
ts management a grudge for nearly ten years, and 
its present position is the result I have confidently 
looked forward to all that time. If the new elector- 
ate is properly informed, it will see that the very life 
of Great Britain is staked on the maintenance of 
continual and ample preparedness for war, and act 
accordingly. Much more is its capacity to do its 
proper work in the world so staked. No millennium 
for man should be reckoned on, Perhaps ruin may 
overtake the empire before this information can reach 
or be acted on by the electorate.” 


part oO 


These are the views of Conservatives. The theory 


is that in a society of armed states the unarmed:state 
is in great peril, and that a general disarmament of 
Europe can take place only by common consent and 
eoncert of action. But the military power of Conti- 
neutal states is maintained quite as much for domes- 
tic as for foreign reasons. The governments are 
threatened by democratic ideas and fears. This is by 
no means true of England, and although the GLap- 
stone Government is undoubtedly friendly. to peace, 
it does not appear that military preparations have 
been neglected, while the lamentable Egyptian expe- 
dition was rather imposed upon the Ministry by popu- 
lar demand than sought by it. It is, however, the 
ust of a ministry as of an executive officer of great 
trust, that it is able, having heard all sides, to pursue 
its own course, the course which: it believes to be best 


for the country. There is but one authentic way of | 


_ jearning public opinion in a free country, and that is 
by a free election. To that the GLADSTONE Govern- 
ment will soon resort, and as English elections, being 
free from the influence of petty patronage, are honest 
elections, with the exception of the money bribery, 
from which our own are not free, a genuine verdict 
upon the Administration will be given. The letter of 
the Conservative from which we have quoted indi- 
cates a great popular support of Mr. GLADSTONE in 
saying that there is ‘‘a morbid hankering for peace” 
among large bodies of the-people. If, beside secur- 
ing a peaceful settlement of the Russian trouble, the 
GLADSTONE Government.should take a course in Ire- 
land satisfactory to reasonable. Irishmen, it is hardly 
probable that the English voters would wish to try 
the chances of ‘a Tory and: Jingo Administration. 


SIGNS. 


THE revocation of the commission of Mr. MEADE as a 
postmaster, in Mississippi, because of his conspicuous sym- 
pathy with a political murder, like the similar action in 
the case of Mr. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky, shows that the 
Administration is not bent, as has been alleged, upon pro- 
pitiating the “Bourbon rebel sentiment.” But to insist 
that every man who took the Southern part in the civil 
war is equally guilty with MEADE, and ought to be politic- 
ally proscribed, is mere folly. If all the citizens of South- 
crn States who were concerned in the war are now to be 
accounted criminals, how does it happen that from the day 
at Appomattox until this hour, during all which time the 
epublican party has been in power, not one such citizen, 
l~cause of such participation, has been punished as a crimi- 
nal, and that all, with the consent of the country, have re- 
sued the privileges of citizens?” 

It is because the Republican policy was much too wise 
aud humane to punish and proscribe, and it properly recog- 
nized that a great war, conducted with all the usages of 
war, could not be treated like a street-riot. Does any in- 
lelligent and patriotic man really-wish that the land had 
heen covered with scaffolds and the prigons crowded with 
Voufederate soldiers? If not, if the policy which LINCOLN 
would surely have approved was the true policy—if Sum- 
NER’S plea that battles with fellow-citizens should not be 
‘commemorated by name upon national flags was a wise and 
luwmane and patriotic plea—is it either wise or patriotic to 
the passions of that conflict in the politics of 

U-( ay 

One of the happy results of Mr. CLEVELAND’s election is 
the revelation of the fact that our politics are not revolu- 
‘onary, and that a change of party in the Executive does 
Hot threnven the stability of the government. There is no 
Wish or purpose of revenge upon the part of those who 
fousht for the Confederacy, and individual instances of a 
‘lifferent spirit, as in the cases of MrapE and BLACKBURN, 
‘re rebuked by the Administration which the former Con- 
lederates support. A rancorous and stupid party spirit 
learns nothing, But these are signs of promise to patriotic 
Ancricaus. 


CONVICT LABOR IN NEW JERSEY. 


_ IN New Jersey, as in New York and elsewhere, the oppo- 
Sttiou to the contract labor system in the State-prisons has 
lel to its abolition, aud the prisoners are about to enter 
"pou the piece-price system. This is the plan in which the 
“ulractors furnish thie ‘material, and the prison the labor 
‘ul the shop, retaining complete control of the workman. 


It has been tried with success by, Mr. BROCKWAY. at tlre El- 


_ Reformatory in this State, and is approved by him as 
lowing the proper discipline of the convicts. 

_ Au important contribution to the discussion of the snb- 
| 8 is the report of the conference of the National Prison 
at Chicago last December, which wag attended 
ms delegates from fifteen States. The delegates were pris- 

cAperts, aud their statement of conclusions is very sig- 
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nificant. It declares the absolute necessity of employment 
in order to secure the proper ends of punishment, and those 
purposes should decide the character of the work, which, 
so far as practicable, should avoid competition with labor 
out of the prisons. When these points have been settled, 
the question of pecuniary results may be entertained. 

This is a view which fully recoguizes the fact that the 
first object in prison management is, not to make prisons 
self-sustaining, but that imprisonment is intended at once 
to serve as a warning to evil-doers, and to be managed so 
as to promote the reformation of the offender into a useful 
citizen. The tendency of the contract system is hostile to 
the improvement of the convict. It aims to make him pe- 
cuniarily useful to the State in consideration of his support. 
The pecuniary view becomes the chief viéW, and the prison 
system is held by the public to be sound ‘in proportion as 
the prisons are self-supporting or profitalle. The experi- 
ence and reflection of the prison experts at Chicago lead to 
totally different conclusions, and they will be approved by 
the wisest friends of the prisons. 


THE GREAT STATUE. 

As we write, tle French ship of war Isére, bringing the 
BARTHOLDI statue, is ow its way, and may arrive at any mo- 
ment. At the same time, the fand for completing the ped- 
estal yet lacks many ‘thousands of dollars. Indeed, except 
for the evergy of the World, the project of raising the neces- 


sary sum would seem to be hopeless. But the friends of 


the statue may recall with consolation that the building of 
the Bunker Hill Monument seemed often to be a hopeless 
enterprise, and that-the work which was begun in 1825 was 
not completed until 1842. 

It is no longer a question of accepting a gift. The statue 
has been accepted. Congress has designated a site upon 
which to place it. The pedestal is partly built, and the 
statpe is at hand. The situation threatens to become em- 
bartassing and painful. Our welcome of the French officers 
will be most cordial, but it will be also awkward. The tra- 
ditions of the alliance will be invoked, the ancient friend- 
ship will be celebrated, but it will seem to be a little one- 
sided. Ardor of co-operation upon our part in the sculptured 
work of commemoration is somewhat wanting. For the first 
time in a friendly international‘ movement of any kind we 
seem to be unequal to the occasion. 

But the effort of the World has proved that the comple- 
tion of the necessary subscription is possible. It has col- 
lected between $60,000 and $70,000 from as many different 
persons. That fact shows that there are persons enough to 
subscribe if they can be reached. The question is reduced 


to one of canvassing, and even if the Worlds collections . 


should stop, an actual personal solicitation would undoubt- 


-edly secure the necessary amount. 


THE SMALL POST-OFFICES. 


Mr. Dwicnt LAWRENCE, who is well known among the 
Republican politicians in NewYork, is reported as saying 
of the country postmasters in a recent interview’ upon the 
subject of the State election: 

“Most of the work in the various’ country localities has in the 
past been done for the Republican party by them. They knew 
their neighbors; their stores were generally the rendezvous; but 
now, for fear of being construed ‘ offensive partisans,’ they will be 
rather lukewarm, to say the least.” 


This is the abuse which justifies the removal of such of- 
ficers. The post-office is properly a public office, not,a 
party head-quarters, and it is reform to cause it to be re- 
garded strictly as such. It follows, however, that it is not 
reform to exchange a Republican postmaster who promotes 
this abuse for a Democrat who does the same thing. 


OCEAN RACING, 


THE running down of a bark in a fog by the ocean steam- 
er City of Rome, with the loss of more than twenty lives, was 
a catastrophe which has naturally excited a great deal of 
attention. The steamer, despite the fog and the collision 
and the icebergs, made a very rapid passage. It was, in- 
deed, one of the shortest on record, and there is no doubt 
that there were hopes that it might be the shortest. Ac- 
counts differ as to the rate of speed at which the City of 
Rome was running; but the weight of testimony and the 
probability point to a full rate of speed. 

About the time of the collision the steamer passed fifty 
or sixty icebergs, and the passengers who arrived safely in 
port must be very grateful that it was a bark, and not an 
iccberg, Which the steamer’struck. They must, however, 
have an uneasy consciousness, also, that: it was.a mere 
chance. Had the chance turned the other way, and had 
the steamer struck the iceberg, the sinking passengers 
would have had the consolation of knowing that they were 
sacrificed to the lofty purpose of making a passage in seven 
days, ten hours, and forty-nine minutes, instead of seven 
days, ten hours, and fifty-two minutes. 

There has been a good deal of fun over the reported an- 
swer of the authorities of the Cunard Line to the complaint 
of a passenger that the food during the voyage had been 
both bad and insufficient, and that his room was not as 
clean as a state-room should be: “ Yes, but, my dear sir, 
are you aware that this line has never lost a life?’ The 
reply was certainly @ non sequitur. But if such must be 
the choice, what sensible passenger would not prefer a 
steamer with inadequate: food and untidy quarters, which 
would carry him safely, to a perfectly appointed vessel so 
bent upon beating the record that she can take no account 


of fogs and icebergs? 


PERSONAL. 


arGarET J. Preston, the poet and Provencal scholar, and 
Pre oo of “Stonewall” Jackson, is slowly becoming blind, 
owing to some malady of the eyes, at her home in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, where she has long been the centre of a delightful and cul- 
tivated circle. Pxuie Bourke MARSTON, the poet, who is entirely 
blind, maintains a correspondence, by the aid of the type-writer, 


with Pau Hayne, the South Carolina poet, and it is the custom of 
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Mrs. Hayne to write long letters to Mrs. Preston, in whieh are tran- 
scribed certain interesting literary passages from Mr. Manesron’s 
letters, which were indited with this end in view. 

—The story that Carotus Duran, the painter, manifests jealousy 
of the success of his distinguished American pupil, Joan L. Sar- 
GENT, is a piece of foolish fiction. M. Duran is not that sort of 
man. 
-While in New York Miss Crxve.tanp visited Mrs. Torry’s 
Kindergarten school on Leonard Sireet, where little Italians are 
tauglit, and on her return to Washington’ she wrote a letter 'ex- 
pressing a wish that “every fashionable woman and every other 
woman in your great city” would see the school, as there was “so 
much to learn from those wonderful, utterly neglected, beautiful, 
clever, dreadful, dirty little things.” . 

—The English newspapers are asking, What shall be done with 
Rik, the leader of the half-breed revolt in Canada? The Zines 
says: “‘ He has now for the second time had a hand in stirring up 
murderous outrages. To have encouraged an Indian was, with its 
attendant horrors and cruelties, is to have placed himself almost 


beyond hope of mercy.” The News explains that “however crim- 


inal was Rigt’s method of seeking redress for grievances, the griev- 
ances against which he rose in armed rebellion were by no means 
imaginary. The Canadian government can afford to be generous,” 
The Post thinks that fifteen years ago he was treated’ with a leni- 


_ ency which many Canadians at the time thought ta be a serious, 


mistake. ‘* The clemency shown to him and his followers has been 
wasted.” The Zelegraph remarks that a leader hanged or shot is 
made into a martyr, and that the North never dreamed of putting 
Jerr .Davis to death, “the chief of the greatest rebellion of this 
country, who caused a loss of life and a prolonged misery compared 
with which Rigv’s offenses are utterly insignificant.” 

—The Ameer of Afghanistan claims to be descended from the 
ancient Israelites. Strangers often comment upon his Jewish 
physiognomy. One of bis predecessors, being asked if he was @ 
Jew, replied, “We marry a brother’s wife, and give a daughter 
no inheritance—are we not therefore children of Israel ?” 

—A noble peer in the House of Lords suddenly fell down in a 
fit, and in the absence of doctors who were peers, commoners had 
to be called in. The Lancet-improves the occasion to remark that. 
the custom which refuses to make a peer out of a doctor is not 
only a laborious breach of good manners, but very crabbed and ~ 


wondrously weak. Still, it does not believe that “the medical pro- - - 


fession stands in urgent need of such royal countenance as would: 
be involved in bedecking one of its members with a coronet.” 

—A reviewer complains of the abundance of “ very feminine 
fiction,” that is to say, fiction which centres not only around wo- 
men, but around those motives, actions, and-characteristics which 
nine out of ten men consider especially feminine. He quotes this 
illustration from a recent novel: “Oh, dear Mr. Moore, don’t for; 
get all about me, now you have gone away. I shall die if you do. 
Papa is very unkind to me, and I don’t care for any lawn tennis 
or anything. I was in bed quite ill for two days, and I am never 
hungry now.” 

—LDBefore Victor Hyao’s funeral, one of the leading Paris jour- 
nals, the Frangais, prosested against the effort to make the cere. 
monies conspicuously atheistic. It would be unbecoming, it said, 
to tear the cross from the tomb of the man who wrote: | 

Vous qui pleureg, venez a ce Dieu, car il pleure; 
Vous qui a venez a lui, car il guérit; | 


Vous qui tremblez, venez a Ini, car il sourit; ~ 
Vous qui passez, venez a lui, ear il demeure. - 


—Queen Vicroria is at her Highland home, Balmoral Castle, 


-, and will stay there until the middle of July. The journey from . 


Windsor was made at night in the strictest privacy, and only at 
Aberdeen the next day were the public admitted to the railway 
station. Her Majesty was looking better in health and spirits than 
at any previous time in two years. Four ladies and three gentle- 


men, including a physician, were in her suite, and four princesses 


and one prince accompanied her. On the 20th of next June she. 
will have reigned forty-eight years. Only nine sovereigns of Eng- 
land since the Norman conquest have lived longer than she. 

—The late blind Postmaster-General of England, Professor Faw- 
CETT, is to have a national memorial, and at .a meeting called for 


_ the purpose Lord J. Manners applied to him the words of Ar- 


MAND CARREL : 
The people, in truth, were to him as dear 
As the love of fair lady to brave chevalier ; 
But a wrong to conviction he would not endure, - 
And he fought for his love when he fought for the poor. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury says that he has pead many | 
chapters of the revised Old Testament, but has not- been able to | 
detect those faults of rhythm which have been spokertiof in’ the 
revised New Testament. This leads him to hope that the revised 
Bible will become “ as dear to our successors as the unrevised' vol- 
ume has been to us.” 

—Count Pasoxtnt, late President of the Senate of Italy, wrote to 
his son: “I have no wish to be a domineering, tiresome old man, 
and if it pleases God to give you an enlightened understanding, I 
know you will go on well without advice from me. For phis I pray 
earnestly as the first of blessings to be desired for you.” . 

—The late Governor of Milan, having received a visit. from Gar- 


IBALDI, wrote of his noble aspect, fine voice, and pure‘and agreeable — 
language; also of his modest demeanor in spite of the almost di-. — 


vine honors heaped upon him. “ My father said, ‘I felt myself a. 


.Garibaldian-all that eveying.’” 


—A boy at King’s College School, London, was so knocked about 
by-his companions that he died of spine disease. The inquest 
showed that it is the habit in that institution to compel the younger’ 
lads after dinner to run between rows of their elders in the corri- 


dors, and take as much as the fists of the latter can give them. ~ 


—Mrs. Lucie M. Buckner, editor of the Braidentown (Florida) 
Progress, sent. the following letter to the owner of the paper on the 
2d of May: “I was married this morning, and therefore am com-., 
pelled: to resign my position.as editor. I have no further interest 
in the Progress, aiid-do- not care what you do with it.” 7 

—The> statue of General Custer which was erected at West 
Point bas been taken down and hidden away through the efforts 
of his widow. Both in spirit and execution it was too trying for 
her and for his brother officers. The General was represented as 
brandishing his weapons, one in each hand, after the manner of a 
bandit at bay in a Bowery melodrama. It is believed that no pub- 
lic statue in this country was ever before removed frem its site 
because it was neither art nor verisimilitude. | 

—Says the Saturday Review : ““ We can hardly suppose that the 
great transatlantic steam-ship companies desire their ships to be 
turned into gambling hells, and yet it is impossible summarily to 
reject all the statements to that effect which come from many 
sources,” 

—A traveller in western Texas describes the impression made 
upon him by an “ entertainment” provided by two cow-boys, who, 
having caught a wild-cat, put it in a ring sixty feet wide, and then 
intraduced seven mongrel hounds and a mastiff. It took the dogs 


fully twenty minutés to kill the-cat.- “I -felt a throb ‘of pity for 


him as he looked upward with that half-questioning, half-sympa- 
thetic, and peculiarly intent look which characterizes certain beasta 
of prey, and I turned away with a painful impression of the darge, 
deep, emerald eyes.” He asked a cow-boy, “ How do the wild-cata 
live?” “Chiefly by leaping on the backs of antelopes and disem- 
bowelling them with their hind-legs,” was the reply, This had the 
effect of considerably toning down his sympathy. 
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“NO PRESSURE STRONG ENOUGH TO CHANGE THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY.”—N. Y. Heratp, May 30. 


Wairetaw Rei. “If the South or your Administration still refuse to do something outrageous, the public may lose faith in my predictions.” 
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ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


or “ Marermorry,” pr 
Turecey Hatt,” Bro. 


CHAPTER XL. 
ADRIAN'S -LAST “ATTEMPT. 
- Apatan walked honie in a White heat, and his 


anger. was only to a small-extent against Wilbra- 


ham.. The man had insulted him grossly and stu- 
pidlysand be had done what he could to avenge 
‘the ineult. If be had not exactly sucegeded in 
washing it out in blood, that did not signify so 
\wery much, after all. . What hurt bim far more 
than anything that Wilbraham could say was the 
thought that Clare bad complained of her lot to 
an outeider. Had he been less incensed, he would 
have known that to complain to an outsider was 


-wbout the last thing that she was likely to do;- 


but he had not al! his wits about him, and he was 


-under the impression that Wilbrahain had given 


himself out as. being in some~sort Mrs. V 

‘spokesman as well as her champion. That was 
the last straw! It was rather hard that, with the 
sense of his wrongs strong upon him, he should 
have to go straight to Clare and make a humili- 
ating confession ; but there was no help for it: 
the sonfession must be made. To confine him- 


- -gelf t the bare announcement that be had been 


extravagant, and must retrench, would—though 
disagreeable enough—be plain sailing. Many a 
man is compelled to make such announcements 
to his wife; and she, if she be worthy of the name 
of wife, will be pretty sure to try and console him 
instead of reproaching him. -But Adrian rather 
doubted whether he would be able two stop there, 
aud doubted stil] more whether anything would 
be gained by proceeding farther. He bitterly re- 
gretted now that he had put:himsélf in:the wreng 
by pretending to flirt with women whom he nei- 
ther liked nor respected. If he accused Clare of 
having traduced him to a third person, she would 
have an ahswer ready to-which it*might-not be 
easy to find a rejoinder; for the legal maxim of. 
“the greater the truth, the greater the libel,” is 
one which has never yet commended itself to 
feminine minds., On reaching Alexandra Gar- 


ing 
. dens he turned and walked back -for some dis- 


tanee, and then turned again, debating with him- 
self whether he should tell Clare of his encounter 
with-Wilbraham.-or not; and when at length he 
entered his house he had reached po decisivn. 
He had still several hours in. which to cool 
down and consider himself, for he found Georgina 
in the drawing-room, and presently De W yut, who 
had -been asked to dine, came in. Unfortunately, 
however, the presence of De Wynt did not serve to 
soothe Adrian's irritated nerves. Why is it that 


during the interval which: separates betrothal from - 
marriage ninety-nine couples out of a hundred - 


become a standing affliction to all who are forced 
to dwell under the same roof with them? Why 
are they forever exchanging meaving glances? 
Why nist they needs indulge in mute demun- 
strations which everybody in the roum sees per- 
{votly plainly, but which they absurdly assume to 
‘be* visible only to themselves? What strong de- 
lusten possesses them, that they seem to take a 
positive pride in conduct whichsthey would ridi- 
cule and despise in anybody else? A happy thing 
it is for them that they speedily forget this period 
of insanity—forget it as we have all forgotten 
the time when we were red and squalling infants. 
But those who saw us as infants do not forget 
the circumstance. They may forget a.guod deal 
wbout us, but they never forget that, and yevet 
Wail to remind us efit. Nor is the behavior of 


engaged lovers ever furguttey by those unfortu- 


uates who have chanced to be-shut up in the 


louse with them-for a few days.. * Let young Jov- - 


ers bear this in mind and tremble. 
The worst of it is that age would*seenr to be 


‘no safeguard against the above-mentioned mal- 


Georgina and De Wynt—feither of whom 
was in the first blush of yeuth—were. quite as 
ridiculous as any boy and girl; and even Clare, 
heartily as she rejoiced in the it which 


to admit that they were nat best of company 
at this time. De Wynt-wasiby*far-tie greaier 

Georgina, true to her prin- 
ciple of self-effacement, simply did what he told 
her, and appeared 
titude of vompliance ; but he—whether 
he wished to ipdemnify himself for many yogh 
of sober cofnmon-sense, or because he really Was. 
not ~espousible for his actions—went on in a way 
which was found very trying by his future dbro- - 
ther-in-law, and which did little credit:to his rep- 
utation for tact. . 

“I say, Vidal, you are not reallg busy just now: 
what should you say to our giving ourselves -a 
three ot four days’ boliday on the river ?” he bé- 
gan, in a eort of. “let’s-all-behappy-together” 
tone, as soon as he had taken his place at the 
dinner table. “ We would take it easy,-you know, 
you and I pulling, and one of the.Jadies steering 
for us; and whevever we thought we had had 
enough work, we. cduld stop a night at one- of 
those jollytittie siver-side inns. Don’t you think 
that’s idea?” 

“I date eay it 4s,” answered Adrian, shortly ; 
“but anfortunately I conkin’t manage to get 
away atpresent.” 

“Oh, bosh !” returhed De Wynt; “you can if 
sy cheose. Mrs. Vidal, you get him to come: 

won't refuse you.” 

Clare said: “1 dot{bt- whether either of you 
would be equal to the exertion of pulling up- 
stream for several days. Besides, it.miglit come 

But De Wynt was not-to be discouraged.; He 
now..tarnéd to’ Georgina, and, with one of those 
pregtant’ giances which’ have been alluded to 
above as cherneteristic of the betrothed. lever, 

Begunin Hauree’s Werury No. 1463. 


“It would, indeed! 


was obliged 


i in this un ted at. 
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: “ We should all enjoy it. You would, 
would Mrs. Vidal—and 
. They only want to be 


dliould be a gay and 
frolicsome party. Only, as I can’t possibly go, I 
am afraid we shall have to content ourselves with 
keeping up our usual flow of uproarious jollity at 
home.” 


He knew perfectly well what De Wynt was 
driving at; and was not ungrateful to the little 
man, whose good intentions he recognized ; but 
it was rather ing to be treated as 
he and his wife were a couple of children who 
had had a tiff, and must be reconciled by older 
and wiser persons. 

De Wynt was silenced for the time being ; but 
y in the course 


an, as in duty bound, begged bim to stay a little 
longer and smoke a cigar, trusting that the invi- 
tation .would not be actepted, yet experiencing 
a slight chill of disappointment when it was de- 
clined. Most of us, as we stand upon the den- 


_tist’s door-step, bave just the shadow of a faint 


hope that he.may not be at home ; but hé always 
is at home, ad we should be justly indignant 
with.him if he were not. By the time that Adri- 


an had ‘shut-the-front door behind his guest be .. 


had overcome his momentary longing for a re- 
prieve, and only wished to get through the com- 
ing bad quarter of an hour as speedily as might 
be. He walked back to the foot of the stdircase 
and called to Glare, who was just preparing to 
ascend to her bedroom. 

“ Would you mind coming into the'stuly for a 


few minutes ?” he asked. 
She looked a little startled, he thought; but 
she turned at once and came dowa. tly 


she followed him into the little room, which was 
but partially lighted by the shaded lamp upon 
the writing-table, and silently awaited his<plea- 
sure. . Neither of them sat down. } 

“I wanted to tell you,” Adrian’ began, looking 
away, her as he spoke, “ thatd tiave got into 
difficulties. I have made mich Jess this year 
than I expected to make; our expenses have been 
heayier than I thought.they would be, and to-day 


“I tieatd of the loss-of some money which I had 


invested in the Anglo-Sazon. The upshot of it 
ali js that we-shall have to make @ change in our 
anianner of living.” 

‘He glanced quickly at Clare when he had made 
this brief statement; but she did not reply, nor 
did she seem to be in any way moved. 

“I am very sdrry about it,” be went on, after 
a pause, 
imprudent too, and I certainly-ewe you an. apolo- 
gy. Perhaps I t also to‘apologize for hav. 
ing written a stupid book which nobody will buy. 
I might have known that-I am not the sort of 
writer tomake money.” 

“It will beweasy to economize,” said Clare, 
quietly. 

Adrian was not sure that he quite liked ‘this 
indifference. “It wiil-be necessary; den’t 
know about ite being easy,” he observed. “We 
shall have to make sacrifices—to give up this 
house, for instance.” 

Then for the first time Clare exhibited some 
sign of interest. “Shall we go away from Lon- 
don ?” she asked. 

“Is that the ouly thing that.you care about ?” 
cried Redrian, itritably.. ** No, I don’t suppose we 
shall leave London. I don’t think it*would be 
wise to do.so ; don’t see any reason for.our do- 
ing so. "Why shotld we?” 

* don’t like London.” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, subduing his impatience, 
“that is a reason, no doubt. The only question 
is, would you be any happier inthe country? You 
are not happy here; I am quite aware of that.” | 

To this Clare made no reply. 

“Yet°you might be. At least, I think you 
might. To live always with a man w 


“] have been unlueky,but I have been. 


He waited for some time; but as Clare still 
continued silent, he repeated, in a somewhat 
sharper tope, “‘ Do you_ordo_you 
I never cared a brass farthing for Lady St. Aus- 


Gardens: of that, no-explanation was possi 
She could forgive her.husband, but to tell a lie 
or to acquiesce in offe'was beyond her. “1 want 
to believe you |” she exclaimed, spreading out her 
hands with a despairing- gesture; “ but [ can't! 
Adrian, I would so much rather—so much, much 
rather that you told me the truth!” - 

“TI have told you the truth,” answered Adrian, 
coldly, “and you haye refused to believe me. 
You need not be affeid that I shall make any 
more attempts. I have already acknowled 
that I have been very much to blame in living 
too extravagantly. 
latterly—for reasons which you may or may not 
understand—gone more into society than a mar- 
ried man ought too without his wife. Neither 
of these offenses*will be repeated, and I can not 
accuse myself of having failed in my duty to vou 


in any other I have only ove thing more 
to say: I must gequest that any future complaint 
which you mafhave to make of my conduct may 


be made to me and not to Mr. Wilbraham, or to 
other persons of your acquaintance.” 

“I never complained to Mr. Wilbraham !” cried 

Clare, suddenly bursting into tears. “ How could 

could you think—” 
ian smiled coldly. “‘ You doubted my word 
— now,” he said. “Excuse me if I take tlie 
iberty of 
trustful person, you seem to choose your confi- 


‘dants. rather rashly, and I should recommend, 


both for my sake and your own, that in future 
you should trust nobody.” 
After this there was silence for a few minutes, 


‘broken only by Clare’s stifled sobs ; then Adrian 


‘held the door open for-ber;and she passed out 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. 


_Aprian, when he was once more alone, and 
could review the incidents of the painful inter- 


view just described, congratulated himself in that . 


- he had at least kept his temper. He:might have 


done more wisely.to lose it. The impression 
which Clare carried away with her was that’ her 
husband cared very little whether their quarrel 
was made up or not. His language had been in 


_ some measure conciliatory, but it had not been in 


distrust and suspect —that is enough to make — 


to distrust suspect mo? Just ask 
yourself the question. Why have we been 
strangers all this’léng, wearytime? Has it been 
br endl Has there been any real cause 
‘for itr” 
Clare's lips were quivering, but she did not 
open them. . Her eyes were cast down upon her 
fingers, which. she was intertwining nervously. 


The time had been long-and weary w her—more 


80, perhaps, than it had been to him; yet she 
could not say that-she had had no cause to dis- 
trust him, and therefore it seemed best to say 
nothing. 

“Let us.go back to the beginning,” resumed 
Adrian.. “lemil begs it not ?—with your 
dislike of Lady St. Austell. You saw that she 
was a flirt, and you gouldn’t trust me with ‘her. 
You did not set-that, besides being a flirt; she 
was a stout; middle-aged woman, though that 
might have re-assured you, even if you could feel 
no confidenve me. then, most anfortu- 
nately, you found her in the house. You wouldn't 
ligten, to my explanations ; and it was hopeless to 
try and forve them upon you. Besides; I confess 
that I.was angry, as I really think that I had a 
right to be., But one can’t go on being angry for- 
ever—at least can't. The explanation was sim- 
ple enough. Lady St. Austell came here, not for 
the pleasure of seeing me, but to scandalize Lord 
Blaise, who had taken u himself to rebuke 
her ; and when she came I could hardly send her 
I hope you be- 


the least affectionate; and his object, Clare 
thouglit, had been rather to place her in the 
wrong than to convince ber that he loved her still. 

Se far he had been successful, for he had cer- 
tainly made it appear as though she were in the 
wrong. Yet in bis heart he must have known 


that it:-was pot so. Before her eyes he had em. 


braced Laily St. Austell, and to ak her after that 
to believe that he had never cared a brass {ur- 
thing for the woman was to make too large a de- 
mand ‘upon her credality. If he had confessed, 
she could. have forgiven him—not very easily, 
perhaps,-gince forg:veness of such injuries did 
not come easily to her; still, she could have for- 
given him. But to make @ fresh start upon tlie 
false assumption that she had been mistaken all 
along was neither possible-nor desirable. The 
accusation which Adrian had brought against her 
of having. bemoaned her fate to Mr. Wilbraham 


her husband could never again be to each other 


they had once,6en. 


She lay awake through the 
night, turning it all over in mind ; and al- 
ways the same couclusion stared her in the face 


—it would be better that they should part. The 


argument which has kept many a woman from 
leaving an unhappy home was not present in ber 
case. She had no children; no one would suf- 
fer by her setting Adrian free to follow his own 
devices ; she herself would be the happier in some 


ways for having done so, and it was beyond all © 


that-he- would be. For her own future 


Question. 
she had a plan which, vague at first, developed 
gradually into a fixed pu Her experience 


‘at ‘the Children’s Hospital had shown her that 


she some of the qualities of a good 
sick-nurse, and such technical training as she 
would need to enable ber to adopt nursing as an 
oceupation would, she thought, be acquired with- 
out difficulty. Sister Jane would doubtless be 
willing to give her information and assistance. 
Un the following morning Adrian went out 
early, leaving word that he would not be home 


» again before dinnertime, and Georgina also de- 


parted for Brighton, whither she had been sum- 
moned to receive the formal congratulations of 
her mother, and to be presented with certain ar- 
ticles. of jewelry, “for which,” as Mrs. Vidal the 
elder wrote, with the graciousness that distin- 
guished her, “I have no further use.” Clare, be- 
ing thus left alone, had ample leisure for consid- 
ering her scheme, and the more she thought of 


. it, the more advisable it seemed to her to put it 
into practice without delay. Every one knows | 


the value of an accowplished fact ; and it seemed 


to her that if she were to pack up her clothes 
quietly, leave her_home, and write to her husband - 
to inform him of the step that she had taken, she © 


would forestall a good deal ‘of the opposition 
which was to be beth from him and from 
her own family. only point as to which she 
felt a little uncertain was whether Sister Jane 
would be able and disposed to give her shelter 
under such circumstances. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, making a 


pot believe.that _ 


In addition to that, I have- 


doubting yours. For such a very dis- 


- 
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se of eating the luncheon for which 

no appetite, and trying to make up her :i),,; 

that she would go and consult her friend ti); 

afternoon, when, as if in answer to her hal; 

formed intention, the following from 
Sister Jane herself was delivered to her : 

“Come to me here, at once, if you can. I wan; 

y to see you.” The given was 

that of the hospital served by the society to whic! 

Sister Jane belonged. 

Clare was on ber way in less than ten minutes. 
She was too much pied with her own af. 
fairs to think of anything else during the greater 
part “of the long drive, and it was only toward 


‘the end of it that she began to wonder why sh. 
had been so hastily summoned. The explanativ: 


which she received on reaching her destination 
mystified her completely. 

“The poor woman will be very glad to hear 
that you have come,” Sister Jane said. “She 
hus been asking for you incessantly since the 
morning.” 

“What poor woman?” asked Clare. “You 
did not say anything about her in your telegram.” 

“Did I not? Her name is Susan Bowman. It 


is an aceident case. She was run over in the 


street and brought in here a few days ago.” 

“T never heard of her that Ican remember.” 

“No; she said you probably would not know 
her by name, although she knows you very well, 
and has something which she is anxious to te! 
you. Her great fear bas been that you would 
arrive too late.”’ 

“Is she dying, then ?” inquired Clare, 
- “Oh yes,” answered the other, in her quiet, 
placid way. “Nothing could be done for her. 
She has sustained internal injuries, and has suf.- 
fered a good deal of pain, poor thing; but that 
is over now. Indeed, | think mortification has 
set in. But you need not be afraid of seeing 
her,” she added ; “ there is nothing to shock you.” 

“F-should not be afraid in any case,” returned 
Clare, who had her own reasons for wishing tw 
show that she had no timid shrinking from un- 

sights; “only I can not imagine who 


_ she can be or why she wants to see me.” 


“ Well, will you coine and’ask her ?” said Sis. 
ter ‘Jane. And she led the way up the broad 
stone staircase, Clare following. 

A woman with a deadly face and large 
black eyes, which opened slowly and fixed them. 
selves with a steady lack4ustre gaze upon her 
visior—a woman who must have been hand- 
some a few daysiago— P the first ap- 
prehension which came into Olare’s mind wis 
not unnatural; for there is no denying that she 
was, as Adrian had asserted, wery easily mace 
suspicious. She was upon ¢he point of saying 
that she would rather not be told anything that 
it might be better for her not to be told, when 
suddenly the name of Susan Bowman seemed to 
stir some faint reverberation in her memory. - 

“ Have I not heard my mother speak of you?” 
she asked. 

The woman made a sign of assent. “I tol: 
her a pack of lies,” she said, bringing out the 
words slowly and with difficulty ; “ but that hasn't 
done her any harm, I suppose. And her ladyship 
sent me away without a character.” 

* Don’t trouble yourself about it,” said Clare, 
gently, 

Susan smiled. “That don’t trouble me. But 
I’ve got to die, they tell me, and I thought I'd 
see you first.and let you know of something that 
you'll be pleased to hear. . It wasn’t worth taking 
so much trouble over a bit of work to unpick it 
all as soon as it-was done; but I don’t seem as 
if I could get out of the world comfortably any 
other way, somehow. It’s lucky for -you that 
that. bus driver ked me over.” She paused 
for a moment, then added, “ It wasn’t quite 
the fair thing to make you suffer, anyway, for 
you’ve never done me a bad turn.” 

“ Why should I?” asked Clare, wonderingly. 

-“ Ah! but I did you a bad turn, I can tell you! 
It was I sent you those two letters about your 
busband.” 


Clare’s cheeks became pink. “I ought not to 
have gaken any notice of them,” she said. “ And 
—and I dare say you meant them kindly.” 

“Not me!” returned the other, with the ghost 
of a laugh. “No; I didn’t owe you-any kind- 
ness, and that’s the truth. I had my own rea- 
sons — maybe they were bad ones. You were 


‘ready enough to believe a lie, though.” 


“Was ita lie exclaimed Clare, eagerly. And 
then, “ But it could not have been a lie. I saw—” 

“You didn’t see what you think you saw,” in- 
terrupted Susan. “It wasn’t her ladyship whom 
you saw your husband kissing; it was me. And 
he kissed me because I made him, not because he 
wanted to, goodness knows! I tell you that now 
in case I shouldn’t have the to get through 
the whole story. But Pll try. You're a jealous 
sort of woman, aren’t you ?” 


“Yes, I am afraid so,” answered Clare, hum- 


y. 
“ And you don’t know much about men, that’s 
evident. It will make you pretty angry, I sup- 
pose, to hear that your husband was in love with 
somebody before he saw you. He was in love 
with me, and I was his mother’s maid. If you 
don’t like that, you must—lump it.” 

“ But, indeed, I am not so foolish—that does 
not make me angry—I am sorry,” stammered 
Clare 


bl 


“ He thought it would make you angry, at all 
events; for he was. frightened out of his life lest 
I should tell you of it. To the best of my belief 
he hasn’t been in love with any one but you since 
his marriage; but I shotildn’t advise you to £° 
on-sulking with him as I near you've been doing. 
He isn’t the sort of man to. make himself miser- 


‘able for any woman's sake longer than he can 


help. I don’t want to speak against him, though. 

I don’t think he treated me well, that’s all.” 
“Did he—did he promise to marry you ?” ask- 

ed Olare, hesitating|ly. 
“Yes, be did. You may say that he was lit- 


— 
persisted 
wouldn't 
stirred up. use your uence upon them. 
Georgina Olare had turned very: pale. She remembered 
Adrian lost and exclaim- the scene which she had witnessed in Kensington 
it 
| | 
3 of the evening, employing all kinds of transpar- 
rT! ent stratagems to get Clare and Adrian to speak 
Sh to one another, suggesting various absurd pro- 
li jects, and accepting the enubs which he thus 
brought down upon himself with the most inex- OOOCOCSCSC“CSNNCNSCNCCC“CNNNCd 
orable good-humor. 
Toward eleven o'clock he rose to depart. Adri- 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
: did net trouble her long, nor. did she even feel 
much curiosity as to the sourée whence he had 
4 ; derived his information, At any other time she 
would have been more distressed by its «but now 
= it seemed a little thing in comparison with the 
: dreadful certainty which-she felt that she and 
| 
¢ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
by 
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thing could come on again, 


we most of are 
in another, nee, way was to it into 
learn, to be «Indy, tins 
a always kept his word. Well, if [ 
had never been anything worse than s fool, I could 
chink I understand it all,” ssid Clare,“ You 
must not tire yourself with talking any more now. 
It was very good of you to send for me;” and 
etooping over the bed, she took the dying woman’s 
hand and held it-in a soft clasp. _ 

But Susan’s was a somewhat stubborn nature, 
and it is not likely that she felt any great affeo- 


tion for Mrs. Adrian Vidal. She drew her hand . 


away, and answered ; “IT didn’t setid for you out 
of As for talking, I'd as soon talk as 


cleverer than you look if you do... J don’t unter. 
stand it, T dwt sce why I plotted and planned 
to make him‘suffer:: Where’s the quod of re- 
venge? After all, I don’t care—” 

Her voice died away, and she lay for some time 
with half-closed eyes b 
not expect her to open her again; but by- 
and-by she resumed, speaking, as before, with a 
slow, labored utterance, and pausing between each 
short sentence: “I swore I'd punish him, and that 
wasn’t a difficult thing to do. He hasn’t much 


pluck. I scared him by threatening t go to you. 
and tell you how he ‘had behaved to me, and he: 
didn’t defy me, as any sensible man would have- 


done. I knew he wouldn’t, That was how I got 
him to meet me in Kensington Gardens. I dreased 
myself to look like her ladvyship, arid I kept him 
vilking till I saw you; then I made him kiss me. 
He didn’t half like it, though there was a time 
when he wouldn’t have minded.” 

“ft was rather cruel to me,” Clare could not 
help saying. 
- “J didn’t think about you ; but I’ve put it right 
how. There’s no harm done. Now you go: home 
and make it up with him. There never was-any- 
thing between him and her ladyship—unless it 
was on her side—and he’s a good fellow by: na- 
ture. He used me badly; but he’s a good fellow, 
You tell him I said so—tell him Susan said so.” 


' Those were the last intelligible words that shé | 


kpoke. She went on talking; but her mind had 


begun to wander; het voice became weaker and 


weaker, until it ceased altogether, and she sank 
into a sort of stupor, 


Sister Jane, who-had moved away at the begin- 


ning of the colloquy, returned now and bent down~ 
over the bed. «There is scarcely any pulse,” 
she remarked, presently; “it will be all over 


soon.” Then she looked up at Clare’s face, which . 


was scarcely lesa white.than that of the dying 
woman. “Had not better go away now ?” 
she asked, “There is nothing more to wait for, 
and you look very tired.” 

Clare nodded and went, without saying ariy- 
thing. She passed down the stairs and out into 
the street, and walked away, hardly noticing 
whither she was going. All her wrongs, all her 
misfortunes, had been imaginary, then! She 
could not yet rejoice at that thought; there was 
room for nothing in her beart but bitter humili- 
ation and self-reproach.- Adrian had never been 
false to her; all that he had told her had been true ; 
what he had concealed hé-had hidden from her 


only because he knew her jealous nature, and be- , 


lieved that she would resent whatassuredly she had 
ho rightto resent. No; there was nothing to rejoice 
pver in that; and what was worst of all was that 
the feared she had worn out his love. Never, 

ely, would it be possible to him to think of 


again as he had thought of her once. Even. 


paneer, though she had loved him all through, 
It that » had been lost since the hap- 


py days af: their v-moon—something that 
peither repentance nor forgiveness could ever 
juite restore to her. 


right. 
passed out of her life, and would not retarn to 
it, however imtensely it might be longed for. It 
passes out of all lives, and goes by various names ; 
but most people call it Youth, which is perhaps 


as Near an approach to a definition as can be. 


THE BRITISH CUTTER 
“GENESTA.” 


A CABLE dispatch from 
the departure 
York, of Sir Surron’s cutter Gencsta, 
nained by Mr. Baavon Wana, her designer, as 
representative vessel of the Royal Yacht 
ron, which challenges the New York Yacht Club 
for the possession of the America’s.cup. Since’ 


has announced 


occur to prevent the cutter from jag, and yet 
there has always been a doubt as to whether there 
might net, after all, be-some hitch in the arrange- 
ments which would prevent the race, For, de- 
—— absolute right, under her challenge, 
to 4 single race over the New York Yacht Club 
course—. ¢., from a point-off Owl’s Head, Long 
Island, to and around the Sandy Hook light-ship, 
and return to a point off Buoy No. 15, just be- 
low the Narrows—Mr. Wess elected to make the 
terms of the race matter of negotiation, and has 
for some time past been in dence, tele- 
graphic and by mail, with a special committee of 
the club appointed to arrange with him all the 
preliminaries of the contest. The fact that the 
yacht has actually started is proof that all has 
been satisfactorily arranged, and it is learned from 
other sources that such is the case. 

What these terms are has not yet been made 
public, but unofficially it is stated that the match 


at the time, and that Iwas 


not. You say you understand; but you must be . 


heavily. Olare 


‘ohva much shorter. water-line. 


Something had indeed — 


England 
from Portsmouth, May 9, for New 


is to be three races, best two to win—one a tri- 
angle, forty. miles in extent, outside the Hook ; 
second, a race over the New York Ulub course ; 
and if a third be necessary, twenty miles to wind- 
ward \o leeward) and return, starting either from 
Buoy No. 5, off the Hook, or from one of the two 
light-ships, ” The allowance is to be the regular 


rule of the New. York Club; and the champion 


yacht of the lub is to be named in advance. 

_ The Genesta was built at Partick, on the Clyde, 
by Messrs: Henpexson Baoruxrs, with a steel 
frame and planking.of teak and elm. Shé is 90 


feet over all, 81 feet water-line, 15 feet beam, and © 


11 feet 9 inches depth of hold. Her draught of 
water is 13 feet 6 inches. Originally she had six- 
ty tons of lead outside, but in recent preparation 
for this race ten tons additional have been placed 
there, and she has been given new and heavier 
spars. She has-also been newly eoppered. The 
new spars and the racing canvas dre, it is report- 
ef, to:be shipped here by steamer, while the yacht 
will come over under a square-headed trv-sail. 
Under these circumstances her passage will be a 
long one, and she need not be expected before the 
middle of June. , 

The Genesta was a success from the start. She 
sailed her first match at the regatta of the New 
Thames Yacht Club, from’ Southend to Harwich, 
May 31, 1884, and had as competitors flyers like 
the Vanduara, Hrycina, and Marjorie. The race 
was sailed in a fresh whole-sail breeze, and the 
new cutter won handsomely. 
two or three days afterward, she finished ahead, 
but lost first prize to the Zara on allowance. So 
she went on all through the yachting season, sailing 
in Scotch, Irish, and English waters against the 
very pick of the British fleets, and in all sorts of 
weather. 
she showed herself the begt “ all ragnd” boat that 
had yet appeared ; that is, taking her in all sorts 
of breezes,and upon all points of sailing, there 


was none other so uniformly good, and at the 


close of the season only the cutter Jara was 
aliead of her as a prize-winnet... The Zara started 
thirty-five times, and won nineteen firsts and four 
seconds, or twenty-three in all; while the Genesta 


started thirty-four times, and won sever firsts and. 


ten seconds, or seventeen in all. . 


The Genesta is a fair type of what has been 


found to be about the best proportion for cutters 
of her length, é. ¢., about five and a half beams to 
her length. Some-narrower cutters have been 
built for racingybut they have not proved suc- 
cessful. 

She is narrower than our fastest cutter, the 
Bedouin, whieh On a. water-line of -70 feet has 15 
feet 6 inches beam, and is wider than the //cen, 
which on a water-line of 65 feet 4 inches has but 
11 feet 4 inches in beam, nearly six beams, and 
The Genesta can 
not be called a slender yacht according to the 
British standard, although, compared with Amer- 
ican boats, she is decidedly. narrow. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Tuk morning did not come to New York as- 


bright -and beautiful as it should have done on 
the day of flawers; but no rain came until the 
close of the proceedings of the day, and while the 
procession wap passing, the sky was bright and 
the air delightfully pleasant; so that the scene 
lost none of tg natural beauty. From early morn- 
ing-the Sound and Hudson steamers brought in 
crowds of sight-seers and veterans of the posts, 
with their wives and children, who came to sce 
them march, and they all carried flowers—flowers 
in carts, in the.arms of men, in the hands of wo- 


men and of children—and New York looked like 


that ancient city of Ceylon which Sir Emerson 
TxNNaNT tells us was by edict dressed daily in a 
hundred thousand flowers. 

The regular military portion of the procession 
was in readiness to start at the appointed hour 
with strict military punctuality, but the long 

‘and cumbrous line of posts took longer in arran- 
ging its links. However, word was conveyed to 
the President about half past nine, to the house 
of Secretary Witney in Fifty-seventh Street, 
where he was staying, that the procession was 
advancing, and it was time to start; so he got 
into an open-carriage drawn by four gray horses, 
and proceeded to the Windsor Hotel, accompanied 
by Secretaries Warrney and Enpicorr, where he 
met General- Hancock, General Anson McCook, 
commander of hia guard of honor, General Lioyp 
AsPINWALL, Postmaster-General ViLas, and many 


ethers, and-held an informal-reception for about 


half an hour, and then started for the reviewing 
stand in Madison Square. | 

The dense. crowd assembled: there had begun 
to grow impatient, when, at five minutes.to ten 
o'clock, C Wittiams with his 
squad of policemen commenced to’ clear tlie 
streets, and "8 the crowd broke to-either. side 
there. might be.seen a squad of mounted police, 
and, behind,-the towering bear-skin and white 
coat and blue trousers of Captain Grorce 
McLanx, at the head of the Old Guard. The 


Guard was accompanied by Conterno’s Band, | 


whose drum-major, twirling and tossing and then 
catching his baton with the dexterous skill of a 
Bengal juggler, was one of the most applauded 
features of the day. Then came the President— 
with General Haxcocx, all feathered and plumed 
in gorgeous array, and General McManon, in his 
carriage, and.in another, following, Postmaster- 
General Vias and Secretaries Enpicorr and 
Wuirnry—and took his place on the stand erect- 
ed for the purpose, where, with those mentioned 
and Mayor Grace in a group around him, he re- 
viewed the procession, as pictured in our illustra- 


tion. 

In the procession General Sater, of course, 
came first, looking, on his handsome big charger, 
every inch the gallant soldier. Both he and the 
other commanders of the National Guard to-day 
are all men who took their first schooling in that 


At her next race,, 


Of course she did not always win, bnt-. 
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PRESIDENT GRUNER, OF THE 
COTTON EXCHANGE. 


Mr. Sirerriep Groner, who was on June 1, for 


a second time, elected President of the New York: 


Cotton Exchange, was born: at Osnabriick, Ger- 
many, in 1842. He.came to America in his twen- 
ty-first year, and since then has continuously re- 
sided in.New York. Very soon after his arrival 


he began his commercial career as a commission. 


merchant... His experience and his business stead- 
ily extended, until he gained a prominent position 
among New York commission merchants, espe- 
cially.as a dealer in cotton. He was one of the 
original: members of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and he has been one of its Board of Man- 
agers for ten years,. In 1882 he was elected Vice- 
President; in 1883 he was re-elected; in- 1884 
he was elected President, and re-elected on June 
1, 1885. He is also Vice-President of the New 
York Coffee Exchange, and a member of the 
Produce Exchange and the Petroleum Exchange. 

Mr. Gruner is the head of the firm of Siserrixp 
Gruner-& Co. He has given his whole time to 
commercial pursuits, and his prominence is the 
result of his diligence and sagacity in business 
affairs: He is highly esteemed socially, not only 
by, the German ‘Americans, but likewise by all 
others who enjoy his acquaintance. 


PRESIDENT VAIL, OF THE 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


Mr. Crarces M. Vai, who on June 1-was elect- 


ed President of the New York Produce Exchange, . 


was born in Géshen, Orange County, New: York, 
in 1845, and was educated in the schools of his 
native town. His father, the late Mr. R. M. Var, 
was a successful and highly esteemed ‘merchant 
at Goshen, and Mr. chose his fa- 
ther’s vocation. In 1865 he came to New York 
city, and: began his commercial career here with 
his uncle, Mr. Jonn 8. Martin, and he soon be- 
came the junior partner of the firm of Jonn Mar- 
&-Co,, dealers butter and cheese.. For a 
number of, years he/ has been a member of the 
Produce Exchange,.but he held no public posi- 
tion until two. years-agoywhen he. was elected a 


‘member. of Board. of, Managers., Last; year 


he was chosen, Vice-President. of the Exchange. 
The diligent attention-with: which he discharged 


the duties of these.positions gave his. associates . 
a high. regard. for: his, administrative qualities... 
He was nominated. for: the important place he 


now holds while he was‘on his homeward voyage 
from Europe, and he was. surprised. wher he ar- 
rived, on the eve of the election, at the honor his 
friends had bestowed on him. a. 

Mr. -has modestly accumulated a com- 
fortable fortune. He owns an elegant residence 
in Brooklyn, where he is as highly esteemed for 
his social qualities asin New York for his com- 
mercial sagacity and prudence, * 


CANOKEISTS ON THE HUDSON. 


A curonic case of the canoeing fever sends its 
victim early into camp, which explains the long 
line of tents by-day and fires by night that last 
week greeted the eyes of early Hudson River 
tourists along-the beach at Plum Point. This 
promontory is midway between Newburgh and 
Cornwatl—a curving reach of shingle, well lined 
with the floed-wood essential to al fresco comfort, 
well shaded by the trees that grow on the for- 
gotten ramparts of Fort Mackin—a Revolutionary 
relic, and commanding an altogether charming 


outlook down the northern gateway of the High- — 


lands. 

Hither, on invitation of the “ Dock Rats,” as 
the Newburgh. Canoe Club styles itself, came the 
Hudson River clubs for their spring “ meet.” 
There were the New York, Knickerbocker, and 
Brooklyn clubs from salt-water, the, Shattemucs 
from Sing Sing, the “ Dock Rats” aforesaid, the 


Mohicans from Albany, the Rondout clubs, and _ 


numerous unattached canoeists from everywhere 
alongshore. 

This year interest centered upon.a new model, 
the “ Sunbeam,” by Everson,.of Brooklyn, which, 
it is believed, combines the best features of all the 
famous models that have. gone before. She dif- 
fers from her favorite predecessor, the ‘‘ Shadow,” 
in having greater depth, no “tumble-home” of 
sides, less rake to stern-post, a straighter stem, a 
somewhat fuller, but still very fine, entrance, and 
greater breadth aft. The length is fifteen feet 
and breadth thirty inches. The mainmast is 


stepped twenty inches from the bow, a folding - 


centre board is provided, and the usual water- 
tight compartments and fittings are constructed 
with an eye to the best results. 

The favorite rig is generally known as the 
“ Mohican,” though, as is often the case in great 
inventions, many of its features had been simul- 
taneously devised and used by another experi- 
menter. It is in effect a happy combination of 
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the wol-kuown lug and lateen rigs. The lead- 
ing canoes, as shown iu the illustration, carry this 
rig. Mr, Vacx has this spring farther improved 
upon it in the rig of his Sea a canoe of the 
new Everson model, In this the spare are all of 
the same length, facilitating stowage, and securing 


. at once the advantage of a moderately high peak, 


with a wide spread of canvae well aloft. Mr. 
Vacx has also improved the set of his sails bv 
having them cut so that the whole after “leacl:” 
is selvedge, the seams running parallel to it 
throughout. Two sets of sails have been made 
in this way for canoes of the “Sunbeam” type, 
and both have already shown first-rate qualities 
on all points of the wind. : 

In the sailing races at Plum Point the wind was 
extremely baffling. The first race started with a 
fine breeze, the boats getting away well together, 
as our artist has shown, affording a sight dear to 
the canoeist’s heart as they stood over toward the 
eastern shore. The second stake-boat was: well 
up the river, and the wind fell away to a calin, 
varied by fitful cat’s-paws, so that the last half of 
the affair called for a combination of luck; and 
seamanship that left it any one’s race till the finish, 
when everybody not personally interested was glad 
to see Mr. Gipson with Snake come in a wirtjner. 
In the second race the programme was reversed. 
The start was hardly a start at all, owing to lack 
of wind, but midway of the race the river ¢raft 
were seen booming up through the. Highlands 
wing-and-wing. They brought the wind with 
them, and the racers were presently staggering 
under all they could carry.. Mr. Wuitiock’s 
Guerm, with her enormous lug mainsail, was half 
a mile to the fore at the finish, and the rest of the 
fleet was all over the river, having drifted in all 
directions during the cakn. 

A picturesque feature of the modern canoe is 
the barbaric fashion adopted by the original In- 
dian canoeist of painting a “totem” or device.«f 
some sort on the sail. 
ry a turtle,and General Otiver’s Marion jras in 
addition a little one in bronze posted on the bow 
of his boat. A dock-rat “rampant,” a wmsca- 
longe, a sea-horse, and so on, are among thei de- 
vices adopted by the various clubs, and these, 
with the registration number of the canoe in large 
figures, as required by the rules of. the American 
Canoe Association, lend a kaleidoscopic effect to 
a fleet under sail. The increasing interest in: ca- 
noeing was evinced by the atteudance of many 
spectators, including a number of ladies, who, in 
spite of rain, actual and threatened,-inspected the 
camp, and curiously watched the proceedings ; and 
one—a pretty girl she was—sat unconsciously for 
her portrait, gracefully wielding a double-Bladed 
paddle while she watched the racers dash off -be- 
fore the short-lived breeze, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. | 


a 

Srrict taste in Paris just now is said to call 
upon a gentleman in evening dress to wear two 
rings on the little finger of the right ‘hand. 
There must not be less than two rings er more, 
and no other finger than the one nanied may af- 
ford the ornaments a resting-place. The instruc- 
tions do not consider the. kinds of rings, sp that 
for all we know a gentleman may properly wear 
a cat’s-eye and a sapphire surrounded by garnpts, 
affording thus the colors of the national flag ; but 
the rule evidently bars out the German custom of 
wearing a fat seal ring on, the forefinger, and 
renders correct evening dre’s impossible to any 
gentleman who may have lost the. little finger of 
his right hand in a hay-cutting machine,, 


The rules for correct evening dtessyin Paris 
further require that the watch must be worn 
without being hinted at. It must-be maintained 
between dinner and bed-time in strict privacy, no 
chain or ribbon or silken cord being permitted 
to reveal its whereabouts, and such accommoda- 
tions being provided for it that it shall not bulge 
through the clothing upon the publie view. . The 
idea is not to leave it unworn (for its presence 
about the person is absolutely insisted upon), but 
to leave it unknown—to have it about you most 
secretly, as though it were the imperishable mem- 
ory of an act of which you are ashamed. 


The Charleston (South Carolina). Library, which 
was founded in 1748, and which has been in ‘op- 
eration ever since, with the exception of a short 
périod during the civil war, is said to be in a bad 
way. According to the Charleston News, this is 

_due to the indifference of the people of the city. 
Charleston has a white population of 26,000, but 
~ library society has gnly 225 names on its 
roll. | 


The proper degree of grip for eyeglassds has 
been long a matter of interesting discussion. If 
eyeglasses are too loose, of course they fall off; 
and if they are too tiglit, they hurt. The capacity 
of noses to resist pressure and pain varies widely. 
Some grow callous and competent ander provo- 
cation, and others never do. The nese of a New 
Jersey gentleman who recently tightened up: his 
eyeglasses a little became abra under the in- 
creased irritation, and he suffered a distreasing 
visitation of erysipelas in cousequence, 


Brazil has 1,177,022 slaves, and the Brazilian 
government is contemplating their emancipation 
by purchase. 


Opposite the Armory grounds in Springfield, 


Massachusetts, stands a tall guide-stone whiicir: - 


was erected in 1763 to indicate the Boston road. 
The. upper part. of the stone bears a couple of 
crescent moons, a sun, and severa. other Mason- 
ic emblems, done in yellow pairit, and accom- 
panied by two Scriptural injunctions in Latin, 
and below is carved the statement that “this 
stone was erected by Joseph Wait, Esq., of 
Brookfield, for the benefit of travellers.” _ 


Thus the Mohicans car- . 


— 


tle more that | Guard, and by means of the tiorvugh wilitary 
fool for thinking a education they received there were able to act 
it hed beer & Dy out their efficient war service for the country. 
Theugh that service has been rendered twenty 
years ago, they still retain their interest in the 
Guard in which they were educated, well knowing | 
hew much all this drill and parade may be worth | 
to others and to the country in any future crisis, . 
After him regiment after regiment trooped by, ; 
the Seventh, which mustered twenty full plateons, 
and looked in splendid form, sharing with the 
veterans the enthusiasm and honors of the day. ; 
To the latter, with their tattered flags and worn 
emblems, telling of many harti-won fights, justly il 
belonged all the poetry and glory. And it was a | 
touching spectacle to see the carts full of soldiers’ 
children and grandchildren carrying off their loads 
of tlowers for the old men to lay upon the graves 
of their gone comrades, ' 
4 
| 
MINTON, secretary of the New York Club, was.ce- 
ceived, there has been on the part of:elh -yaehtse 
men in this cou the that i would | 
| 
2 
7 H 
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THE SAILING RACE AT THE SPRING MEET OF THE HUDSON RIVER CANOE CLUBS.—Drawy sy M. J. Burns.—[Sexe Pace 375.] 
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“FOR SOME MOMENTS MAN AND BEAST KEPT AN EQUAL PACE AND GAIT WITH A STRANGE SIMILARITY OF APPEARANCE.” 


MARUI A-* 


By BRET HARTE. 


CHAPTER 


_ Mornine was breaking on the high-road to San José. The long 
lines of dusty, level track were beginning to extend their vanish- 
ing-point in the growing light ; on either side the awakening fields 
of wheat and oats were stretching out and broadening to the sky. 
In the east and south tlie stars were receding before the coming 
day; in the west a few still glimmered, caught among the bosky 


* Copyright, 1685, by Baer Harts. 
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hills of the cafiada del Raimundo, where night seemed to linger. 
Thither some obscure, low-flying birds were slowly winging ; thither 
a gray coyote, overtaken by the morning, was awkwardly limping ; 
and thither a tramping wayfarer turned, ploughing through the 
dust of the highway still unslaked by the dewless night, to climb 
the fence and likewise seek the distant cover. 

For some moments man and beast kept an equal pace and gait 
with a strange similarity of appearance and expression ; the coyote 
bearing that resemblance to his more civilized and harmless con- 
gener, the dog, which the tramp bore to the ordinary pedestrians, 
but both exhibiting the same characteristics of lazy vagabondage 
and semi-lawlessness; the coyote’s slouching amble and uneasy 
stealthiness being repeated in the tramp’s shuffling step and side- 
long glances. Both were young and physically vigorous, but both 
displayed the same vacillating and awkward disinclination to direct 


effort. They continued thus half a mile apart unconscious of each 
other, until the superior faculties of the brute warned him of the 
contiguity of aggressive civilization, and he cantered off suddenly 
to the right, fully five minutes before the barking of dogs caiised 
the man to make a detour to the left to avoid entrance upon a 
cultivated domain that lay before him. | 

The trail he took led to one of the scant water-courses that issued, 
half spent, from the cafiada, to fade out utterly on the hot June 
plain. It was thickly bordered with willows and alders, that made 
an arbored and feasible path through the dense woods and under- 
growth. He continued along it as if aimlessly; stopping from 
time to time to look at different objects in a dull mechanical fash- 
ion, as if rather to prolong his useless hours than from any 
curious instinct, and to occasionally dip in the unfrequent pools 
of water the few crusts of bread he had taken from his pocket. 
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| from -which, again, rose the flowering vines and, 


.té.the ‘capitals-of columns and at times’. 
to the pediment of the roof, thé-opu- - 


been kept intact, sheath. 
_{Sicin-a shell of dark red wood, and still retaining 
or inner, court-yard, sarroundéd ‘by jow- 
_ galleries, while additions, greater,in extent than 


ter 


coincidence of materia! in the bread and wa 


. of hunger. At last 
he -teathed- a .cup-like -m-the hills lined 

wiid clover and thick with resinous odors. 
,he crept under a manzanita-bush and dis- 
posed himself to sleep. The act showed he was 
already familiar with the local habits of his class, 


evtice-ofsJawn, broken up by enormous bouquets © 


of flower beds bewildering in color and profusion, 
shrubs that hid_ pillars, veranda,-and 


even the long facade of a great and. dominant 
_of floral - outlines 


ence of flashing colur or the massing of tropical 


foliage, could not deprive it of the imperious dig-. 
Much of this was due to” 


“Yity of size and 
_the fact that the original casa—an adobe house 
of no mean pretensions, dating back to the early 


the main building, had been erected, not as wings 


’ atid projections, but massed upon it on either side, * 


changing its rigid square outlines4o a vague par- 


While the patio retained-the Span- 


new erection, Its-cloisi¢red gloom. waé lightened 
‘by the.red fires of dropping from. 


-the reof, by the. yeliow stmnzhine-of the jasmine 
up the columns, by Littuws of helietropes, 


b ing over its base as a purple sea. 


~ else did the opulence of this climate of-blossoms 


show itself as vividly. Even roses, 
that grew as vines 
sias, that i 


four or five 
@pestarred the low western 
meer again their mystic story, 


passion-vyines 


v 


Of the ~patio, occasions 
mer life from the gardens 


half-shutyetiow fan lay like a fallen leaf. The 


-6f-cattiage wheels on the gravel terrace 


mith. it voices and laughter and the 
_ swiftly. passing vision of a char a bancs filled with 
muffled figures bending low to avoid the direct 
‘advances of the sun. ’ 

_ As the carriage rolled away, four men lounged 
out of a window on the veranda, shading their 
eyes against the level beams. One-was still in 


fevening dress, and one in the uniform of-a cap- 


tain of artillery ; the others had already changed 


' their gala attire: the elder of the. party having 


assumed those extravagant tweeds which the tour- 
ist from Great Britain usually offers as a gentle 


concession to inferior yet more florid civilization. . 


Nevertheless, he beamed back heartily on the sun, 
and remarked, in a pleasant Scotch accent, that: 
Did they know it was very extraordinary how 
clear the morning was, so free from clouds and 
mist and fog? The young man in evening dress 
fluently agreed to the facts, and suggested, in idio- 


matic French-English, that one comprehended _ 


that the bed was an insult to one’s higher nature 


and an ingratitude to their gracious hostess, who . 


had spread out this lovely garden and walks for 


their pleasure ; that nothing was more beautiful -’ 


than the dew sparkling on the rose or the matin 
song of the little birds. 

The other young man here felt called upon to 
point out the fact that there was no dew in Cali- 
fornia, and that the birds did not sing in that 
part of the country. The foreign young gentle- 
man received this statement with pain and aston- 
ishment as to the fact, with passionate remorse 
as to his own ignorance. But still, as it was a 
charming day, would not his gallant. friend, the 
Captain here, accept the challenge of the brave 
Englishman, and “ walk him” for the glory of his 
flag and a thousand pounds ? 

The gallant Captain, unfortunately, believed 
that if he walked out in his uniform he would 
suffer some delay from being in ted by way- 
farers as to the locality of the circus he would 
be pleasantly supposed to represent, even if he 
escaped being shot as a rare California bird by 
the foreign sporting contingent. In these circum- 
stances he would simply lounge around the house 
until his carriage was ready. 

Much as it pained him to withdraw from such 
amusing companions, the foreign young gentleman 
here felt that he, too, would retire for the present 
to change his garments, and glided back through 
the wirdow at the same moment that the young 
officer carelessly stepped from the veranda and 
lounged toward the shrubbery. 

“ They've been watching each other for the last 
hour. I wonder what's up ?” said the young man 
who remained. 

The remark, without being confidential, was so 
clearly the first sentence of natural conversation 
that the Scotchman, although relieved, said, “ Eh, 
man ?”’ a little cautiously. 

“It's as clear as this sunshine that Captain 


the east-frdét, the fuch-— 


about twe years ago now.” 


this morning.” 


each.particulariv.anxious. 
to know what the other is doing or intends to do 
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“ 


resuit. 


Why ‘did they separate, then?” asked the “Then you'déu’t think our friend the Captain 


meré blind. Garnier’s looking yet?” 


through his window now at Carroll, and Carroll . 


is aware of it.” 

curiosity. “Is 

I hope. No revolvers and howlek 

before break fast, eh 


ate in love 
firmly believe fige¢o-be in-love with them.” 
But Miss Mafuje is. 


vés, man, the end. of the mysterious espi 


eldest daughter of By 
Scotehman ; 


“f ‘don’t think it will be necessary,” said the 


“Umph! Meantime the Captain has just van- 
ished through yon shrubbery. I suppose that’s 
you have 


espionage 
discovetéd. No! De'il take it! but there’s that 


<80 noiselessly along the’ 
red the veranda, gliding from 


that the Captain had come down fromthe Fort cation of ybeir presence by look or gesture. So 


particularly to 
beauty.” 


“Possibly. But that wouldn’t prevent Maruja 
from flirting with him.” 


“Eh! but areyou not mistaken, Mr. Raymond ® - 
’ Certainly a more quiet, modest, and demure et 


“Young 


lassie-1 never met.” 
“ That's. because she sat out two waltzes with » 


you, and: let ‘you do the talking, while she simply straight 


listened.” 
The elder man’s~fresh: color for an instant 


heightened, but he recovered himself with a good- £ 
She's a cap-' 


humored laugh. -.“ Likely—likely. 
ital good listener.” 


~ 


manly. eatline. 


= 

I 


“ You're not the first man that found her élo- ly crushed his companion against the 
quent. Stanton, your banking friend, who never — i 


talks of -anything, but mines and stocks, says 


atid we can all swear that she never said two 


_ words to him the whole time she set next to him 


“she’s the only woman who has afy conversation ; 


at dinner. Bat she looked at him-asif she had, 


Why, man, woman, and child all give her credit . 


for any grace that pleases themselves. And why ? 
Because she’s clever enough not to practice any 


one of them—aa. graces. I_don’t know the girl 


that claims less,and gets more, For instance, 


. you don’t call her pretty—?” 


“ Wait a bit. Ye'll not getén so fast, my young 


friend ;. I’m not prepared to say that she's not, 


retarned the Scotchman, with good-humered yet 


Serious caution. 
‘But you would have been prepared yesterday, 

and have said it. Ske can prodace the offest-af 

the prettiest girl here, and withouw$* 


experiences: her.” 


“ You're an enthusiast, Mr. Raymond. hen! 
vou 


“habitué of the house, of 


course, | 
“Oh, my time came with the rest,” laughed 
the young man, with aneffected fraukness. “ It's 


“TI sees not a marrying man.” 

“Pardon me; it was because I was.” 

The Scotchman looked at him curiously. 

“Maruja is.an heiress. I am a mining engi- 
neer.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I thought that in your 
country—” 

“In my country, yes. But we are standing 
on a bit of old Spain. This land was given to 
Dofia Maria Saltonstall’s ancestors by Charles V. 


Look around you. This veranda, this larger _.. 


shell of the ancient~casa, is the work: of ‘the old 
Salem whaling captain that she married, and is 
all that is American here. But the heart of the 
house, as well as the life that circles around the 
old patio, is Spanish. The Dofia’s family, the 
Estudillos and Guitierrez, always looked down — 
upon this: alliance with the Yankee captain, 
though it brought impravement to the land and 
increased its value fortyfold, and since*his death 
ever opposed any further foreign intervention. 
Not that that would weigh much with: Maruja if 
she ‘took:a fancy to any one; Spanish-as she is 
throughont, in thought and grace: and. feature, 
there is enough of the old Salem-witches’ blood 


in her to defy law.and authority: in following an 


unhallowed. worship. There are no sons; she is 
the sole heiress of the house and-estate—though, 


according to the native custom, her sisters will 


be separately portioned from the other property, . 
which is very large.” 

“Then the Captain might still make a pretty 
penny on Amita,” said the Scotchman. 

“If he did not risk and lose it all on Maruja. 
There is enough of the old Spanish jealousy in 
the blood to make even the gentle Amita never 
forgive his momentary defection.” 

Something in his manner made the Scotch- 
man think that Raymond spoke from baleful ex- 
perience. How else could this attractive young 
fellow, educated abroad and a rising man in his 
profession, have failed to profit by his contiguity 
to such advantages, and the fact of his being an 
evident favorite ¥ 

“But with this opposition on the part of the 
relatives to any further alliances with your coun- 
trymen, why does our hostess expose her daugh- 
ters to their fascinating influence ?” gaid the eld- 
er man, glancing at his companion. “The girls 
seem to have the usual American freedom.” 

““ Perhups they are therefore the less likely to 
give it up to the first nan who asks them. But 
the Spanish duenna still survives in the family— 
the more awful because invisible. It’s a myste- 
rious fact that as soon as a fellow becomes par- 
ticularly attached to any one—except Maruja— 
he receives some intimation from Pereo,” 

“What! the butler? That Indiandooking fel- 
low? A servant?” 

“Pardon me, the mayordomo. The old confi- 
dential servitor who stands in loco parentia. No 
one knows what he says. If the victim appeals 
to the mistress, she is indisposed; you know she 
has such bad health. If in his madness he makes 
a confidante of Maruja, that finishes him.” 


- nervous fi 


mock-virtuous -indigna 
pered, with dh accent that bruadened with his 
feelinge—“eh, but look at the puir wee lassie! 
Will ye no be ashamed o’ yerself for putting the 
tricks of a Citce’ on sic an honest, gen 
Why, man, you'll be seein’ the sign of a limb of 


breakfast, puir thing, and not of yon callant. 
jous word 


and innocence ?”’ 


They were 


ay 
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It _atruck him as being strangely like a 
grave, and that the same idea | seeurved a 
the fantastic dispenser of the ‘withered flow 
He was still looking at it when a rustle j;, the 


extraordinary a rance 
this vivid impersonation of the ~ 
near a centre of human civilization and hati, 
tion, would have filled him with wonder, But |, 
had room for only a single thought now—wo, |.) 
she come ? 

Five minutes passed. He no longer waited jy 
the summer-house, but paced impatiently befor, 
the entrance to the labyrinth. Another five mi). 
utes. He was deceived, undoubtedly. She an. 
her sisters were probably waiting for him ay 
laughing at him on the lawn. He ground his he.) 
into the clover, and threw his switch into th. 
thicket. Yet he would give her one—only one— 
moment more. 

“ Captain Carroll !” 

The voice had been and was to him the sweetest 
in the-world ;, but even a stranger could not hay 
resisted the &pell of ita-musical inflection. 
turned quickly.» She was advancing toward hin, 
from the summer-house. 

“Did you think I was coming that way, where 
everybody could follow me ?” she laughed, so/ tly. 
“No; I came through the thicket over there,” 
indicating the direction with her flexible shoulder, 
“and nearly slipper and my eyes. Look 
She threw back the inseparable lace shaw! froin 
her blonde head, gnd showed a spray of myrtle 
clinging like a to her forehead. 
The young officer | gazing at her si- 


Wea. 


lently. 
“ L like to speak my name,” he said, 
with a in “Say it 


“ Car-rollCar-roll, Capfell,” she murmure:l, 


. gently, to herself twoor times, as if en joy- 


ing her own. af the rs. “Its a 
pretty name. | ike asong. Don Car- 
roll, eh? El Capitas Dos Carroll.” 
“ But my first name is Henry,” he said, faintly. 
“’Enry—that’s mot so good. Don Enrico wi!! 
do. But El‘ Capitan. Carroll best of all. | 
must have it-always, El Capitan Carroll.” 
“ Always?” He.colored like a boy. 
“Why not?” He. was corfusedly trying to 
léok through her brown Jashes; she was parry- 
ing him with the steel of her father’s glance: 
“Come! © Well, Captain Carrell? It was not w 
tell me your name—that I-knew already was 
y—(ar-roll !” she murmured. again, cares-. 
-him: with her lashes; “it was not for thix 
you asked me to meet you, fave to; face in 
. wing 
over her shoulders—‘“ cold daylight. 
That belonged to the lights and’the dance an: 


ae the music of last night. It is not for this you 


ing with the- parting-of her lips over her white”: before them.” 


teeth, and left: the i of the smile in « 
ele face even after it had pass- 
ed. 


“Come away, , and have our walk,” said: 


not spoil that féllew’s sport.” oo 
“No; bat she will, I fear. Ikeok, Mr. Buchan- 
an, if she hasn’t given him ‘hep flowers to carry 


to the house while she waits here for the Cap-- 


~humoredly, bie aff;-in'the yoang man’s, 
dragging. him from.the veranda toward the 


“and ‘keep your observations for break- 
.” 


CHAPTER: Il. 


_In the mean time the young officer who had ~ 


y 

in the shrubbery, whether he had or 
had not been a spectator of the scene; exhibited 
some signs of agitation. He walked rapidly on, 
aocasionally. switching the air with a wand of 
willow, from which he had. impatiently plucked 
the leaves, through an alley of ceanothus until he 
reached a little thicket of evergreens, which 
seemed to.oppose his further progress. Turning 
to one sige, however, he quickly found an en- 
trance 46 labyrinthine walk, which led him at 
last to a open space and a rustic summer-house 
that stood beneath a gnarled and venerable pear- 
tree. The summer-house was a quaint stockade 
of dark madrufio boughs thatched with red-wood 
bark, strongly suggestive of deeper woodland 
shadow. But in strange contrast, the floor, ta- 
ble, and benches were thickly strewn with faded 
rose leaves, scattered as if in some riotous play 
of children. Captain Carroll brushed them aside 
hurriedly with his impatient foot, glanced around 
hastily, then threw himself on the rustic bench at 
full length, and twisted his mustache between his 
agers. Then he rose as suddenly, with 
a few white petals impaled on his gilded spurs, 
and stepped quickly into the open sunlight. 
* He must have been-mistaken. Everything was 


‘quiet around him; the far-off sound of wheels in 


the avenue caine faintly, but nothing more. 

His eye fell upon the pear-tree, and even in his 
preoceupation he was struck with the signs of its 
extraordinary age, Twisted out of all proportion, 
and knotted with excrescences, it was supported 
by iron bands aud heavy stakes, as if to prop ap 
ite senile decay. He tried to interest himself in 
the various initials and symbols deeply carved in 
bark, now swollen and half obliterated. As he 
turned back to the summer-house, he for the first 
time noticed that the nd rose behind it into 
Saati petbaiien on the crest of which the same 

profusion of rose leaves was scattered. 


xpect me to leave my guests; to run away from 


Garnier, who _ pays, compliments, but 


whose name is not prettv—from Mr. Raymon, 


knew,” said the young : officer, 


they 
‘“deawing eloser:to her with a paling face but 


brightening eyes—"“ if they knew I had anything 
else to say, Miss Saltonsta!l*-something—pardon 
me—iid [ hurt your hand ?—something for her 
algne—tg there one of them would have the 
ri Do uot thin foolish, Miss 


to Ghject 
eat implore you to tell 


me before I say more, 

“Who would have’ aright?” said Maruja, 
withdrawing ber hand, but not her dangerous 
eyes. “Who would dare forbid you talking to 
me of my-eiafer? I have told you that Amita is 
free—as we-all are.” 

Captain Oarroll;fell beck a few steps, and 
gazed at her with® troubled face. “Is it possi- 
ble-that have misunderstood, Miss Salton- 
stall?” he faltered. “Do you still think it is 
Amita“that He stopped, and added, pas- 
sionately, “Do you remember what I told you? 
—have you forgotten last night ?” 

“Last night was—last night,” said Maruja, 
slightly lifting her shoulders. “One makes love 
at night—one marries in daylight. In the mu- 
sic, in the flowers, in the moonlight, one says 
everything ; in the morning one has breakfast— 
when one is not asked to have councils of war 
with captains and commandants. You woul: 
speak of my sister, Captain Car-roll—go on. 
Dofia Amita Carroll sounds very, very pretty. I 
shall not object.” She held out both her hands 
to him, threw her head back, and smiled. 

He seized her hands passionately. “No, no; 
you shall hear me—you shall understand me. | 
love you, Maruja— you, and you alone. God 
knows I can not help it—God knows I would not 
help it if I could. Hear me. I will be calm. 
No one can hear us where we stand. I am not 
mad. I am not a traitor. I frankly admired 
your sister. I came here to see her. Beyond 
that, I swear to you, I am guiltless to her—to 
you. Even she knows no more of me than that. 
I saw you, Maryja. From that moment I have 
thought of nothing—dreamed of nothing else.” 

“That is—three, four, five days and one after- 
noon ago! You see, I remember. And now 
you want—what ?” 

“To let me love you, and yon only. To let me 
be with you. To let me win you in time, as you 
should be won. I am not mad, though I am des- 
perate. I know what is due to your station and 
mine—even while I dare to say I love you. Let 
me hope, Maruja—I only ask to hope.” 

She looked at him until she had absorbed all the 
burning fever of his eyes, until her ears tingled 
with his passionate voice, and then—she shook 
her head. 

“ Jt can not be, Carroll—no! never !” 

He drew himself up under the blow with such 
simple and manly dignity that her eyes dropped 


am? 


Why, he-onds by transferring his young af. 
| mace is Near. hen! expectantly. A 
slinking gray shadow crossed the undulation 
§ , disappeared in the thicket. It was a coyote. 
| other, dryly. 
}; who used the unfailing dry star-lit nights for their pec 
wanderings, and spent the hours of glaring san- a8, 
‘a shine asleep or resting in some way-side shadow. 
Meanwhile the light quickened, and gradually 
HE disclosed. the Ane outline of the adjacent “No,” laughed the younger man. “No! To Frenchman popping out of the myrtle bush. How 
{ domain... An. avenue cut through a park-like do Maruja justice, she generally makes a fellow did the fellow, get there ?. And, bless me! here’s 
| wood; carefully cleared of the undergrowth of gi- too preposterous to fight. I.see you don’t under- our lassie, too!” 
gantic ferns pevuliar to the locality, led to the stand. . You're astranger; I'm an old habitué of “Yes,” said Raymond; in a changed voice ; “ it’s 
| entrante,ot-the cafiada. Here began a vast ter-. the house; Both.of these men  Maruja.” 
the She had 
»erde 
angie she paused before each to search 
>, . our hostess,.is she not?” a lar flower, that both men felt an 
>, voune ladies unresy consiMusncss But she betraved no indi- 
pay cow lee AD me | An su Sle Dy & 
> commen Suatisict, drew nearer the window, 
sand waited for her, to pass or recognize 
them, 
She hahed a few paces off to: fasten a flower 
in her gingle. A susgll, youthful figure, in a pale 
oval of her, face, th 
; oval of ber face, the 
a boyishness in 
infantine smallness 
her sandaled feet and narrow hands, were all 
siiggestive of fresh, innocent, amiable youth—and 
Vorvetting himse Ne BAT mischievous- 
ongade of veranda.on thetsout wns 
Jeoncession to. American tasté; breadth ag 
gave, thatalepth -of. shadow tothe rooms 
‘which had.been just in the thitner. shet-of the 
i Satan in a bit thing with the mother’s milk not 
; yet out.of her! She a flirt, speerin’ at men 
: | with that modest, downcast air? I’m ashamed of 
Nowt ye, Mister Raymond. She’s only thinking of her 
her. Have ye no pity on pet a 
Det mie.up,” groaned Raymond, feebly, “ and 
| Pat how:old-@he is, Hush |—she’s 
the giery of the south window. 
first 46. weaker. comparison. Nobody thin nod | ante, With adee 
und Bat fagade of the build- ofthe Balen whxletJooked 
" ing not. xpparently goné-to bed at al: lights sion-darkemed orbits of the aro er, and.stas'| 
tray-with -ginsset steod ypon ‘the veranda near Shevemiléd recognition ef the two men with 
one of-thé epat French windows, and further an, sedate girliahness,and.® fereign inclination of 
the’ head_over the was holding. Her who talke of me when he can’t talk ‘ome They 
| straight, curve tweame suddenly charm. will. say this Captain Carroll could say all that 
ment Garnier- 
tt 
, 
| 
| | 
| 


** 


ying her hand softly on 
angry with me for putting 
@)f five days to where you were when 


you fi our. house. Five days is not 
much, Or sorrow to forget, is it, Car- 
Her voice died away in 


a faint Bigh.. be angry with me, if— 
knowing, be nothing more—I wanted 
vou to love my sister, and my sister to love you. 


We should ‘have been jood 


friends,” 


f 


Why ‘knowing it could be nothing 


more’ 


mean 


Carroll, gras 
lv. “In the name of Hea 


sping her band sudden- 


ven, tell me what you 


“1 mean I can marry unless I marry one 
of my mother’s race. That is my mother’s wish, 
and the'will of herrelations. You are an Ameri- 
can, not of Spanish blood.” 


“ Bat surely this is-not your™ 
She shrugged her shoulders. 


determination ?”. 
“What would 


you? It is the determination of my people.” 
“ But knowing this—” Hestopped; the quick 


blood rose to his-faee, 
“Go on, 


Captain® Carroll. You would say, 


knowing this, why did I motswarn you? Why 
did I not say to -you-wherr we first met, ‘ You have 
come to address my. sister; do not fall in love 
with me—Iean not marry. a foreigner.’ ” 

t, 


“You are cruel, Maruja. - 


if that is all, 


surely this prejudice can ‘be removed? Why, 


your mother married a f 


American.”’ 


“ Perhaps that is why,” said-the girl, quietly. 
She cast down her long jashes, and with the point 
of her satin slippér sméethed out the soft leaves 
of the clover at her feet.~ “Listen; shall I tell 
you the story of.ourhouse? Stop! .some one is 


coming. Don’t mevé;, 


nm as -you are. If 


you care for me, Cerroll,-collect yourself, and 
don’t let that man-think he has found ws ridicu- 


lous.” 


Her voice changed -ffom its tone of slight 


caressing pleading to one of suppressed pride. 
“ He will not laugh much, Captain Carroll; truly, 


no. 


The figure of Garnier, bright, self-possessed, 
courteous, appeared .at the opening of the laby- 
rinth. Too well-bred to suggest, even in compli- 
mentary raillery, & possible sentimental situation, 


his politeness went. further. 


It was ‘so kind in 


them to guide an-awkward-stranger by. their 
voices ta the places where he could not stupidly 


intrude, 


“ You are just: in’ time to-interrupt or to’ hear a 
story that I have beer:threatening. to tell,” she 
said, composedly ; “ an-old: Spanish legend of this 
house. You are in-the majority-now, you two, 


and can stop meif.you choose. 


Thank you. I 


warn you it is stapid;-it isn’t new, but it has. 


the excuse of being 


ted by this-very spot.” 


She cast a quick look of subtle meaning at Car- 


roll, and th 


her recital. ap 


more 


directly to him, in a.manper délieately yet suffi- 


ciently marked to partly soothe 


spirit. 


his. troubled 


“ Far back, in the very:old- times, caballeros,” 


said Maruja, standing by the table in mock solem- 
nity, and rapping upon it with her fan, “ this place 
was the home of the,ceyete. Big and little, fa- 
ther and mother, Sefior and Sefiora Coyotes, and 
the little muchacho coyotes, had their home in the 
dark cafiada, and came. out over these fields, yel- 
low with wild oats and red with poppies, to 

their prey. Theywerehappy. Forwhy? They 
were the first; they had no history, you compre- 


hend, no tradition. 


married as they liked” 


(with a glance at Carroll),.“ nobody objected ; 
they increased and multiplied. But the plains 
were fertile; the game was plentiful; it was not 
fit that it should be for the beasts alone. And 
so, in the course of time, arn Indian chief, a hea- 
then, Koorotora, built his wigwam here.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Garnier, in apparent 
distress, “ but I caught the gentleman’s name im- 


perfectly.” 


Fully aware that the questioner only wished to 
hear again her musical enunciation of the conso- 


nants, she 


“ Koorotora” with an apolo- 


getic glance at Carroll, and went on. “ This gen- 
‘tleman had no history or tradition to bether him 
either; whatever Sefior Coyote thought of the 
jnatter, he contented himself with robbing Sefior 
Koorotora’s wigwam when he could, and skulk- 
ing around the Indian’s camp at night. The old 
chief prospered; and made many journeys round 


the country, but always kept his camp. he 

This lasted antil the time when the holy Fathers 
came from the South, and Portala, as you have 
all read, uplifted.the wooden Cross on the sea- 
coast over there, and left it for the heathens to, 


wonder at. Koorotora saw it on one of We jest 
t 


neys, and came back to the cafiada full - 
Now Koorotora hada wife.””..:. 

“ Ah, we shall commence now. We are at the 
beginning. This is better than Sefiora Goyets,”. 


wonder. 


said Garnier, cheerfully. 


? 

“Naturally she was anxious to see he-won: 
derful object. She saw it, and she saw the holy 
Fathers, and they converted her, aguisist the, su-. 
perstitions heathenish wishes of her husband... pro 
And more than that, they-came here.” 


“And converted the 


his. 


d also; is it not so? 


more to fear than the'angéls. “She ia ‘the oné 


‘"“Cdrroll could not’ have helped ‘echoing the as- 


suddenly appears.in broa 
This midnight marander, now 
“banished to the thickest cafion, comes again to 


«+ 


cred fold. They brought in queer fash- 
; dragoons from the Pre- 
sidio, Captain Carroll,lassoing them and bring- 
ing them in at the tails of their horses. All ex- 
cept Koorotora,: He defied them ; he cursed them 
and his wifé in “his wicked, heathenish fashion, 
and said that they too should lose the mission 
through*the treachery of some woman, and that 
the coyote should yet prow! through the ruined 


» walls of the church. The holy Fathers pitied the 


wicked man, and built themselves a lovely garden, 
— that pear-tree. There is all that is left 

She turned with a mock-heroic gesture and 
pointed her fan to the pear-tree. Garnier lifted 
his hands in equally. sininlated wonder. A sud- 
den recollection of thie coyote of the morning re- 
curred to Carroll uneasily, “ And the Indians,” 
he said, with an effort to shake off the feeling; 
“they too have vanished.” ~ 

“All that remained of them is in. yonder- 
mound. It is the grave of the chief and his peo- 
ple. He never lived to see the fulfillment of his 
prophecy. For it was a year after his death that 
our ancestor, Manuel Guitierrez, came from old 
Spain to the Presidio with a grant of twenty 
leagues to settle where he chose. Dofia Maria 
Guitierrez took a fancy to the cafiada. But it © 
was a site already in possession of the Holy 
Church.. One night, through treachery, it- was 
said, the guards were withdrawn, and the Indians 
entered the mission, slaughtered the lay breth- 
ren, and drove away the priests. The Command- 
ant at the Presidio retook the place from the 
heathens, but on representation to the Governor 
that it was indefensible for the peaceful Fathers 
without a Jarge military guard, the official order- 
ed the removal of the mission to Santa Cruz, and 
Don Manuel settled his twenty leagues grant in 
the eafiada. Whether he or Dofia Maria had 
anything to do with the Indian uprising no one 
knows, but Father Pedro never forgave them. 
He is said to have declared at the foot of the al- 
tar that the curse of the Church was on the land, . 
and that it should always pass into the hands.of 
the stranger.” 

“And that was long ago, and the property is 
still in the family,” said Carroll, hurriedly, an- 
swering Maruja’s eyes. 

“Tn the last hundred years there have been no 
male heirs,” continued Maruja, still regarding Car- 
roll. “When my mother, who was the eldest 
daughter, married Don José Saltonstall against 
the wishes of the family, it was said that the 
curse would fall. Sure enough, caballeros, it was 
that year that the forged grants of Micheltorrena 
were discovered ; and in our lawsuit your govern- 
ment, Captain, handed over ten leagues of the 
llano land to the Doctor West, our neighbor.” 

“ Ah!-the gray-headed gentleman who lunched 
here the other day? You are friends,then? You 
bear no malice ?” said Garnier. 

“ What would you ?” said Maruja, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders, “He paid his money to 
the forger. Your corregidores upheld him, and 
said it was no forgery,” she continued, to Carroll. 

In spite of the implied reproach, Carroll felt 
relieved. He began to be impatient of Garnier’s 
presence, and longed to renew his suit. Perhaps 
his face showed something of this, for Maruja.. 
added, with mock demureness: “It’s always 
dreadful to be the eldest sister; but think what. 
it is to be in the direct line of a curse! Now 
there’s Amita ;.ale’s free to do as she likes, with 
no family responsibility, while poor me—” ‘She 
dropped her eyes, but not until they had again 


‘sought-and_ half reproved the brigtitening eyes of 


Carroll. | 
“But,” said Garnier, with a sudden change from 


“his easy security and courteous indifference to an 


almost. harsh. impatience, “ you-do not mean to. 
say, mademoiselle, that you have the least. belief . 
in this rubbish, this ridiculous canard ?” 

‘Maruja’s straight mouth quickly tightened over 
her teeth... She shot a significant glance at Car- 
roll; but instantly, resumed her former mavuer. 

“It matters little what a foolish girl like my- 
self believes. The rest of the family, even the 
servants and children, all believe it. . It is a part 
of their religion. Look at these flowers around. 
the pear-tree and scattered on that Indian mound. 
They regularly find their way there on saints’ 
days and festas. They are hot rubbish, Monsieur 
Garnier; they are propitiatory sacrifices. - Pereo 
would believe that a temblor would swallow up 
the casa if we should ever forego these custom- 
ary rites, Is it a mere absurdity that forced my. 
father to build these modern. additions around 
the heart of the old adobe house, leaving it un- 
touched, so that the curse might not be fulfilled 
even by implication ?” 

She had assumed an air of such pretty earnest- 
neas and passion ; her satin face was illuminated 
as by some softly sensuous light within more be- 
wildering than mere color, that Garnier, all de- 
voted eyes and courteous blandishment, broke 


out: 
“But this curse must-fall- harmtessty before” 
the incarnation of blessing; Miss Saltonstall has 
tined through her charm, through her good- 
ness, to lift jt forever.” 


rivations of. his, rivel, had not the next words 


of his misttess thrilled, him with superstitious 

thougand: thanks, sefior. Who knows? 
Rut shall have. warning wiien it falls. 
or two before the awful invader arrives, a coyote 


A day 


vad daylight, mysteriously, 


prow! around the home of his ancestors. Caram- 
ba! Sefior Captain, what are you staring at? 


"You frighten me! Stop it, T say " 


returning to his cheek. 


wity. 
Carroll, the quick blood 
“ But you must not be’ 
angry with one for being quite carried away with 
your dramatic intensity. By, Jove! I thought I . 
could see the whole thing while you were speaking 
—the old Indian, the priest, and the coyote.” 
eyes sparkled. The wild thought had occurred 
to him that perhaps, in spite of himself, he was 
the young woman’s predestined fate, and in the. 
very selfishness of his passion he smiled ‘at the 
mere material loss of lands:and> prestige that. 
would follow it, 
preceded some change in the family fortunes ?” 
he asked, boldly. 
“On my mother’s wedding day,” said. Maruja, 
in a lower voice, “ after the patty had come from 


foot in-quite 
“ Nothing,” lau 


church to supper in the old casa,;my father.ask- — 


ed, ‘What dog is that under the table?’ When 
they lifted the cloth to look, a coyote rushed from 


the very midst of the guests, and. dashéd- out . 


across the patio. No one knew how-or when. he 
entered.” | 
' “ Heaven grant that we do not find he has eat- 


en our breakfast!” said Garnier, gayly“for I: 


judge it is waiting us. I-hear your sister’s-voite 
among the others crossing the lawn. -Shall-we 
tear ourselves away from the tombs of our ances- 
tors, and join them ?” » 

“Not as I am looking now, thank you,” said 
Maruja; throwing the lace over her head. “I 
shall not submit myself comparison oftheir 
fresher faces and toilets by you two gentlemen. 
Go you both and join them. I shall-wait and 
say an Ave for the soul of Koorotora, and slip 
back alone the way I came.” 


She had steadily evaded the pleading glance of: . 


Carroll, and though her bright face and unblem- 
ished toilet showed the inefficiency of her exeuse, 
it was evident that her wish to be alone. was 
genuine and without coquetry. They couldofly. - 
lift their hats and turn regretfully away. - ~ 

As the red cap of the young officer disap--. 


- peared amidst the evergreen —— the. young 
she repeated a 


woman uttered a faint sigh, which 
moment after as a slight nervous yawn. Then she 
opened and shut her fan once or twice, striking the - 


sticks against her little palm, and then, gathering. ‘that? , 
sand the-poluted dresé; atid trust-that the devil might 


the lace under her oval chin with.one- 
catching her fan and skirt with the other, bent 
her head and-dipped into the bushes. She came- 
out on. the other side near a low fence, tBat sep- 
arated the park from a narrow lane w 
municated: with the -high-road 

neared the fencé, a.slinking figure limped along. 


the lane befure her. It was the tramp of the - 


early morning. 

They raised their heads at the same moment,, 
and their eyes met. The tramp, in that clearer* 
light, showed a spare but bent figure, roughly’ 
clad in a miner’s shirt and canvas trousers, 
splashed and streaked with soil,and half hidden: 
in a ragged blue cast-off army overcoat lazily* 
hanging from one shoulder. His thin, sunburn< 


ed face was not without a certain sullen. susp, 


cious intelligence, aud a look of half-sneering de-_ 
fiance. He stopped, as a startled, surly animal 


might have stopped at some unusual object,.but | 


did not exhibit any other discomposure.. Maruja 
stopped at the same moment on her side of the | 
fence. 

The tramp looked at her deliberately, and-then 
slowly lowered his eyes. “I’m looking for the 
San José road, hereabouts. . Ye don’t happen. to 
know it?” he said, addressing himeelf-to the-top 
of the fence. 

It had been said that it was not Maruja’s way 


_ to encounter man, woman, or child, old or young, -. 


without an attempt at subjugation. Sfrong-in 
her power, and salient with fascination, she lean-- 
ed-gently over the fence, and with the fan raised. 


.to her delicate ear, made him repeat his question 


under the soft fire of her fringed eyes. He did 
so, but incompletely, and with querulous lazi- — 
ness. .. 

“ Lookin’—for—San José road—here’bouts.”” 

“The road to San José,” said .Maruja, with. 
gentle slowness,as if not unwilling to protract 
the conversation, “is about two miles from here. 
It is the high-road to the left fronting the plain. ~ 
There is another way, if—” 

“ Don’t want it! Mornin’.” 

He dropped his head suddenly forward, and 
limped away in the sunlight. 


CHAPTER III. 


Breakrast, usually a movable feast at La Mi- 
sion Perdida, had been prolonged until past mid- 
day ; the last of the dance guests had flown, and 
the home party, with the exception of Captain 
Carroll, who had returned to duty at his distant 
post, were dispersing, aome as riding cavalcades 
to neighboring points of interest, some to visit 
certain remarkable mansions which the wealth 
of a rapid civilization had erected in that fertile 
valley. One of these in particular, the work of a 
breathless millionaire, was famous for the spon- 
taneity of its growth and the reckless extrava- 
gance of its appointments. 

“If you go to Aladdin's Palace,” said Maruja,. 


from the top step of the south porch, ‘f6 a wag- 


onette of guests, “after you’ve seen the stables 
with mahogany fittings for one-hundred horses, 


~ ask Aladdin to show you the enchanted chamber 


inlaid with California woods and paved with geld 
quartz.” | 
“We would have a better chance if the Prin- 
cess of China would only go with us,” pleaded 
Garnier, gallantly. 
“The Princess will stay at home with her mo- 
ther, like a good girl,” returned Maruja, demurely. 
“A bad shot of Garnier’s this time,” whisper- 
ed Raymond to Buchanan, as the vehicle rolled 
away with them. “The Princess is not likely to 
visit Aladdin again.” 
“ Why ?” 


“Then the coyote has always 


com- 


“beyond: . As-shes- 


>  Pereo is: 


“The last time: she was’there-Aladdin was a 
Perstin his ex 


litthte too travaj ; offered her 
his house, stables;and himself:”. 
“Not a bad. catch ;>why,. he’s. worth twormill- 
is-as’ éxtravagant: as bim- 


“His wife, eh ?. Ah, ate; you serious, or must 


| you say something derogatory of the lassie’s ad- 


mirers too?” said Buchanan, playfully threaten- 
ing him with his cane, “ 4nother word, and I'll 
throw you from the wagon.” 

After their departure the outer shell of the 


great house fell into a profound silence, so hol- 


low and deserted: that one. might have thought 
“the curse,of Kooretora had. already descended. 
upon it. , Dead: leaves -of roses. and fallen’ blos- 
soms from the long line of vine-wreathed colamnus 
lay «thick. on stretch-of brdwn veranda, 
or rusttled~awd crept against the sides of the 
house when the regular breath of the afternoon 
“trades” began to arise. A few cardinal-flowers 
fell like drops of blood before the opén windows 
of the vacant ball-room, in which the step of a sol- 
itary servant echoed. faintly. It was Marnuja’s 
maid, bringing a-note:to her young mistress, who, 
in a flounced morning dress, leaved against the 


window. Maruja- took it, glanced at it quietly, . 


folded -it in a long fold, and put it openly in 
‘hef belt. Captain Carroll, from whom it ame, 


-might have carried. one of his dispatvhes ag.me-- 


thodically. The waiting-woman- votited -the-act, 
and was moved: to-suggest’ some more. exciting 

“The Dofia,Ma@ruja has; without doubt, noticed’ 


the bouquet, on her. dressing-reom table from-the - 


fior Garuier?”. .. 

_The Dofia Matuja had. The-Dofia Maruja had 
also hlearned: with pain that, bribed -by Judas-like 
coin, Faquita. had- betrayed the seérets of her 


-. wardrobe -to the. extent of furnishing a ribbon 


from a cértain yéllow dress to.the Sefior Buchan- 
-an-to- match with a Chinese4fan. This.was in 
tolerable; 
_.Faquita: writhedi in<remorse; and averred that. 
througtr this’ solitary act she-had dishonored her 
family. 
The Dofia Maruja, howeyer,;-since it was -so,: 

that*thefonly thing left to do was to give her 


not fly away with her: . 
Leaving the perfectly consoled Faquita; Maruja— 
-crossed: the large hall, and opening a small door, 


entered a dark passage through the thick adobe 
wall of.t 


~and-apparefitly left the pre- 


sent century behind her: A peaceful atmosphere 


of. the past. surroupded her not only-in the low 


vaulted halls. terminating.in gritles or barred win- 
dows, not, only in the square chambers, whose 
dark rich but scanty furniture was only a foil w 
the central elegance of the lace-bordered bed an:| 
pillows,6ut certgin mysterious oior of dried 
and desiccated veligiows.re®pectability that pene- 
trated everywhere, and made the grateful twilight 
redolent:of the generations of forgotten Guitierrez- 
es:who had-quietly exhaled in the old house. - A 


as.of incense. and flowers that had lost their 


first bloom veiled: the vista of the long corridor, 
and.made the staring, blue sky, seen through nar- 
row. windows. and loop-holes, glitter like mirrors 
letinto the walls... The chamber assigned to the 


_ young ladies seemed. half oratory and half sleep- 


ing-room, with. strange mingling of the convent 
in the bare white walls, hung only with crucifixes 
and religious emblems, and of the seraglio in the 
gtimpses of lazy figures,-reclining in the deshabiile 


of short silken saya, low. camisa, and dropping - 


slippers: In abroad angle of the corridor giving 
upon the- patio, its balustrade hung with bright- 
ly colored’.serapes and shawls, surrounded hy vol- 
uble domesties and yelations, the mistress of the 
casa half recli 
“noon-day audience. # 

Maruja pushed her way through the clustered 
stools and cushions to her mother’s. side, kissed 
her'on the forehead, and then lightly. perched her- 
self like a white dove on the railing, Mra. Sal-: 
tonstall, a. dark; corpulent woman, redeemed only 
from coarseness by a certain, softness of expres- 
sion and refinement of gesture, raiséd. her heavy 
brown eyes to her daughter’s face. 

“ You have not been to bed, Mara ?”’- 

“No, dear. Do I look it?” 

“You must lie down presently. They: telk me. 
that Captain Carroll returned suddenly this morn- 
in 

care?” 

“Whoknows? Amita does not seem to fancy 
José, Esteban, Jorge, or any-of her cousins.. She 
won't look at Juan Estudillo, The Captain is not 
bad. He is of the goverriment. He is—” 

“Not more than ten leagues from here,” said 
Maruja, playing with the Captain’s note in her 
belt. “ You can send for him, dear little mother. 
He will be glad.” | 

“You will ever talk lightly, like your father. 
She was not then grieved—our Ainita—eh ?” 

“She and Dorotea and the two Wilsons went 
off with Raywond and your Scotch friend in the 
wagonette. She did not cry—to Raymond.” 

“ Good,” said Mrs, Saltonstall, leaning back in 
~her hammo¢ék. “ Raymond is an old friend. You 
, had better take your siesta now, child, to be bright 

for dinner. I expect a visitor this afternobon— 
Dr. West.” 

“ Again!: What-wil Pereo say, little mother ?” 

“ Pereo,”. said, the widow, sitting up again in 
her hammock, with a certain massive impatience— 

becoming intolerable. The man is as 
mad as Don Quixote ; it is impossible to conceal 
his eccentric impertinence and interference from. 
strangers, who can not understand his confiden- 
tial position in our house for his long service. 


There are no more mayordomos, child. The. 


Vallejos, the Briones, the Castros, do without 
them now. Dr. West says, wisely, they are ridic- 


ulous survivals of the patriarchal system.” 
“And can be replaced by intelligent stran- 
gers,” interrupted Maruja, demurely. 


n a hammock, and gave her - 


for the-moment. “*Thére? is: anether; then?” he -» It was a lovely site: for a mission,” interpolated She had turned upon him, stamping her little’ 
“Phere is no One *care*for better than. you. “ They. built .a ‘mission, and brought as many 
No! Do not befooligh, Let me go.- I tell you of Koorotora’s people as they could into the -« 
‘at because you can be mething to me—you un- | | 
The voung soldier his head coldly. “I 
have pressed you hard, Miss Saltonstall—too hard, 
1 know, for a man who has already had his an- 
but-did not deserve this. Good-by.” 
“Stop,” she said, gently. “I meant not to 
hurt. you, Oaptain Onrroll. Tf*I had, it is not | 
shus ‘1 would have done. I need not have met 
vou here. Would you have loved me the less if 
| had avoided this meeting ?”” | 
He could net reply. Ja the depths-ef his mis- 
erable heart-he knew that be-w6ald have loved 
lier the same. 
his atm, 
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“*CAPTAIN CARROLL! THE VOICE HAD BEEN AND WAS TO HIM TUE SWEETEST IN THE WORLD.” 


“The more easily if the patriarchal system has not been able 
to preserve the respect due from children to parents. No, 
Maruja! No; Iam offended. Do not touch me! And your hair 
is coming down, apd your eyes have rings like owls. You up- 
hold this fanatical Pereo because he leaves you alone and stalks 
your poor sisters and their escorts like the Indian, whose blood is 
in his veins. The saints only can tell if he did not disgust this 
Captain Carroll into flight. He believes himself the sole custodian 
of the honor of our family—that he has a sacred mission from this 
Don Fulano of Koorotora to avert its fate.” 

“ But you have encouraged him in his confidential position here,” 
said Maruja. “ You forget, my mother, how you got him to‘ duefia’ 
Enriquite with the Colonel Brown, how you let him frighten the 
young Englishman who was too attentive to Dorotea, how you set 


him even upon poor Raymond, and failed so dismally that I had to 
take him myself in hand.” 

“ But if I choose to charge him with explanations that I can not 
make myself without derogating from the time-honored hospitality 
of the casa, that is another thing. It is not,” said Dofia Maria, 
with a certain massive dignity that, inconsistent as it was with the 
weakness of her argument, was not without impressiveness, “it is 
not yet, Blessed Santa Maria, that we are obliged to take notice 


ourself of the pretensions of every guest beneath our roof, like the 
match-making, daughter-selling English and Americans. And then 
Pereo had tact and discrimination. Now he is mad. There are 
strangers and strangers. The whole valley is full of them; one 
oa discriminate, since the old families year by year are growing 


“Surely not,” said Maruja, innocently. “There is the excellent 
Ramierrez, who has lately almost taken him a wife from the sing- 
ing-hall in San Francisco; he may yet be snatched from the fire. 
There is the youthful José Castro, the sole patrono of our national 
bull-fight at Soquel, the famous horse-breaker, and the winner of I 
know not how many races. And have we not Vincente Peralta, who 
will run, it is said, for the American Con ? He can read and 


write—truly I have a letter from him here.” She turned back the 
folded slip of Captain Carroll’s note and discovered another below. 
Mrs. Saltonstall tapped her with 
jest at them, yet you uphold Pereo! , how, and 8 you 
into Y ‘the Doctor’s horse. 


a better frame of mind. Stop! I hear the 
Run and see that Pereo receives him properly.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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COLONEL CHARLES DENBY, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHINA. 


(See Pages 382.) 


PRESIDENT SIMMONS, OF THE STOCK 


EXCHANGE, 
Mr. J. Epw Smaons, who was re-elected President of the 
New York Exchange for the year 1885-6, achieved distin- 


guished financial success and gained useful prominence in more 
lines of activity than ohe at an unasually early age. 

He was born in Troy, New York, in September, 1841, and was 
graduated at Williams Gollege, a member of the class of 62. He 
chose the law as his profession, and having attended the Albany 
Law School, he was admitted to practice in 1863. After a few 


CHARLES M. VAIL, PRESIDENT OF THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


years, however, he developed so decided a taste for commercial . 
pursuits that he abandoned a very hopeful practice of the law and 


removed to New York city. Here, as a banker and broker, his 
success was so great that in 1872 he retired from active business 
with an ample fortame, at the age of thirty-one. fm 1884 he was 
elected President of the Stock Exchange. At that time he was 
unknown to a majority of the members of the Exchange, and 
there was a sharp contest. But his administration of his respon- 
sible office was so efficient and popular that at his recent re-elec- 
tion he received more votes than had ever before been cast for 
a candidate for the presidency of the Exchange. 


Puoroerarusp sy Kurtz.—(Sex Paar 375.) 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


SIEGFRIED GRUNER, PRESIDENT OF THE COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Snamons has not devoted himself entirely to commercial pur- 
suits, and his activity and public spirit have made him prominent 
in other than financial circles. For four years he has been an en- 

ic member of the Board of Education, and he has done ap- 
iative work for the improvement and extension of the system 
of public schools. He is also one of the most accomplished and 
prominent members of the Masonic Fraternity in New York. Ia 
1883 he was elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the State. 

In every position of trust that Mr. Simmons has held his execu- 
tive ability and his diligent attention to his duties have gained for 
him the reputation of an admirable officer. : ‘ 


py Paes 375.) 
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THE. _NEW-MINISTER TO: )-CHINA. 


On- May. 29 President CixvELanp appointed 
Colowel Cuaaies -Dexsy, of Indiana, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China. 
Colonel Densy is a Virginian by birth, having 
been born.in Bottetourt County in 1831. He re- 
ceived his collegiate training at Georgetown Col- 
lege, where his academic record was 80 excellent 
that the recollection of it has been handed down 
by successive classes of students to the present, 
and it yet remains unapproached. Afterward he 
was a cadet at the Virginia Military Institute at 

Lexington. At the age of twenty-two he removed 
to Evansville, Indiana, where he began the prac- 
tice of the law, and has ever since His 
professional career has suffered no interruption, 
except during his three years’ service in the 


Union army. He rose to the rank of Lieutenant . 


Colonel of the Forty-second Indiana Regiment, 
and was twice wounded in battle. 


Colonel Dexsy has been a student of politics . 


rather than an active politician. His views on 


public affairs, and even on party questions, how- . 


ever, have always been decided and well known. 
In a modest way he has acquired great local in- 
fluence as a Democrat. He has been a member of 
the Indiana Legislature, but he has never become 


prominent or even well known in national poli-. 
He once refused to be elected to Congress . 


tics. 
from the First Indiana District. He bas led a 
quiet and studious life, and he is said to be an 
accomplished French and Spanish scholar. He 
has given such attention to Oriental affairs as to 
be as familiar as a man can become at a distance 
with the political and commercial questions that 
may now present themselves tohim. The Repub- 


licans who know him, as well as his Democratic ; 


friends, pronounce his appointment a good one. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, . 


VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
De. P. P. Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 
found it very satisfactory in its effects, ary 4: iy the‘ 
prostration attendant apon alcoholism.’ —[A 


When all so-called remedies fail, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy cures. —{ Adv. 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co-- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon wy 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, they are the best.-{ dv.}..| .. 
|... .. OPINION OF 


A “trial package” of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent poet- 
nge stamp. Biliourine ie a eure cure for D A, 

Haug, Provid L—{Ade,] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winetow's Sooruine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, — 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cores. wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


Srorreeine cured by Rates's Appliances. Description 
sent by Simpson & Co., 1255 Bustou Ave., N. Y. (ade) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prompt and Effective. 


Costiveness, Headache, and many kin- 
dred forms of disease, ure among the 
natural results of a disordered condition 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and 
may be cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
W. H. Strout, Meadville, Pa., writes: “I 
was troubled with Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, and Headache, for years. A few 
boxes of 


Ayer’s Pills 
restored me to health. I have always 
found them prompt and effective in their 
action.” Oliver Darling, Greenville, 
Tenn., writes: “I have derived great 
benefit from the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
They cured me of Stomach and Liver 
troubles which had afflicted me for years.” 
Erastus Southworth, Bath, Me., writes: 
**] was prostrated with a severe Bilious 
complaint. After vainly trying a number 
of remedies I was finally induced to use 
Ayer’s Pills, and had taken scarcely two 
boxes when I was completely cured.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., niente. 


Sold by all Druggists. - 


MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLIO-SWIS8S CONDENSED MILK CO.. 
P. O. Bex 3773, New-York. 


WILL YOU Ser 
City—the most rap Be, city in the U. 


Sve, T. WRIGHT, 7 Kausas City, bio. 


Snow 


HARPER'S ‘WEEKLY: 


Is IT CANCER? 


DR. FERDINAND SEEGER THINKS IT IS, AND 
THAT GENERAL GRANT'S PHYSICIANS 
ARE THOROUGHLY CAPABLE MEN. 


COCA OR COCAINE AS A REMEDY. 


In reply to bis opinion, Dr. Sexcrr, who is-a 
specialist in diseases of the throat and chest, 
said that he deemed the strictures in the news- 
papers as unjust and uncalled for. In so far 

as his information enabled him to judge, he 
believed that General Grant is suffering from 
a cancerous affection of the throat. ‘ Malignant 
disease of the throat, as a rule, selects the very 
parts which appear to be affected,” said the doc- 
tor. “But even if I had no data, " said Dr. 
Saxorr, “ the mere fact that such men as Banker, 
Sanps, Surapy, and Dovezass. have united in 
pronouncing it epithelioma i is sufficient. During 
the period of my service as Chief Physician of 
the Hahneman Hospital, Medical Director of 
the Northeastern Surgical Dispensary, and Chief 
Surgeon of the N. Y. Throat Infirmary, and in 
the course of my private practice,a number of 
these cases have come under my observation. 
Ten years ago I made my first trials with Coca in 
throat cancer with samples supplied to me by the 
Liebig Company, and the resu!s surprised me. I 
then began to use the Coca very extensively, and 
finally became so enthusiastic regarding it that I 
grew to be a sort of laughing-stock among the 
doctors, My distinguished colleague, Professor 
E. M. Hale, of Chicago, who also drew his sau- 
ples of Coca from the Liebig Company, becaine 
equally enthusiastic. Cocoaine is simply a form 
of Coca. Sir Robert Christison, one of Her 
Majesty's Physicians, is another of the few who 
at an early date tecugnized the remarkable pow- 
ers of the Coca.” 

It will no doubt be pleasant to the physicians 
in attendance upon General Grant to hear that 
their diagnosis and treatment has the approval 
of one who has been regarded as a foremost 
specialist in throat affections. Dr. Seecer is an 
Henorary Member of the Imperial. Medical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Adolphotes Syilogus of Athens, Greece, 
and of many other foreign scientilic bodies, He 
transiated- Professor Sieber’s celebrated work on 
the Art-of Singing (Scientific Supplement of the 
Rural Quarterly). 


SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 
the, Queen, , 


Lichlg CacaBeef Tanjc mie, iro, 


and brain of edrel 
digeaived old. we ptecise, 

pine, and two gruine-of i it éth bi a con- 
centrated extract pf coca; A 
whick Sir “Robert 


M. 
to Her Majesty the Queen, paye? é é properties of 
this wonderful the most able of-any - 
known in the medical world. repeated personal 
lam convinced that its use is highly beneficial 


and tonic.” 


FROM 


Prof. GRANVILLE, Ph.D., 


Fellow of the Royal Chemical Society of 
London, Fellow Royal Institute 
of Chemistry, etc., etc. 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Speedily relieved and cared me of debility, consequent 
upon indigestion and malaria. Others who have used 
it upon my recommendation are equally emphatic in 
behalf of its real merits and excellence. 


FROM 


Mir, HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, 


Ex-Member of Parliament, Proprietor of 
the Famous Lakes of Killarney, etc., etc. 


“Muckross 
LIEBIG CO.’8 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Deserves all the praise it is receiving.” 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., 
F.R.8., President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Member General Council University of Ed- 
inbargh, etc., etc., says: “* Liebig Co .’s Coca Beef {Tunic 
has more than realized my expectations.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur-. 
ea N. Y. State Hospitals, Professor Sar ry 

Y. Medical Coll ex-Health Officer Port of New, 

York, etc., says: »atients derive marked and de- 
cided benefit from the iebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.” 


PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 


Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Pro of Practice of Medicine, etc., etc., 
rays: “Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is far su oe 


to the fasisionable aad illusive preparatious o 
wine, and iron.’ 

PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physi- 
cian to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron. 
Cross, etc., eic., says: “It gives mvure tune auy- 
thing I have ever prescribed.”’ 


“ My practice is among women ; with worn-out, 
run-down, debilitated, overworked school-teach- 
ers, milliners, dressmakers, and other classes of 
self-supporting women, and they all require a 
good tonic. I have prescribed gallons and gal- 
lons of tonics, but none of them are equal to yours. 
It is positively the best of any which I have ever 


-taken‘myself or ordered for my patients.” —Opin- 


iow of DR: BROWN {27 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston). of the Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic. 


merical teuic of . 
J physician 


-} 


p 


“TI have had the most unfailing success among 
hundreds of my broken-down and nervous lady 

tients by the use of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Fonie,” says DR. GEORGE E. CLARK, 801 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


MALARIA. 


Faxpertcx Crry, Md., Sept. 19, 1882. 

Messrs. Lixsig Co., 38 Murray Street, New 
York : 

Gentlemen,—I have used one bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic, and have derived so much 
benefit from it that I desire, without your solici- 
tution, to express my appreciation of it. A week 
ago I was threatened with malarial fever, preey, 
induced by malaria, impoverished blood, and: 
nervous prostration, and I became quickly re- 
duced to 142 pounds. On Monday, the 11th, I 
began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, and from 
the first dose began to improve, as my weight. 
to-day (1504¢ pounds) and buo pone of spirits 
attest... . Aguin thanking you, 

Respectfully yours, WM. L. SCHAEFFER. fs 


N.B.—It was recommended to me by our lead- 


ing physician, DR. A. A. ROTH, who has used - 


hundreds of bottles in his extensive practice, and 
he can attest to the above. 


The American Homaopathic Observer says: 
LIEBIG CO."S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


is fully deserving of the praise it is receiving from 
medical men of all schools, It is vastly saperior to 
the beef tonics and extracts which are so assiduously 
potted. 


The LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


preparatious have attained world-wide reputation. 
. We would especially recommend the Coca Beef 
Tonic with Iron and Quinine. The bitter taste of the. 
Quinine is completely covered, and it makes the most 
palatable preparation of Quinine for administering to 
delicate women and children that we are acquainted 
with. “We have used it in the cases of children ex- 
tensively, and al 
LEUNARD’S MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


To children with marasmus] have given it with de- 
cided benefit. . . 


the brain and nervous system. 
WM. C. RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., 
‘President of St. Louis Clinic of: Midwifery and Dis-, 
eases of Women and Children. 


THE WORTHLESSNESS OF MUCH ov un 


TO THE PUBLIC. ILLUGTRATED BY 


the Liebig Company. 
me a of rCoca . 
Beef or me to try y Had 


f 

been sick for a nh b of months with a lang affec- 
tion, and was pot abje to It helped me xery 
much—éo much sO that | am now about as well as 
usual. I have since —_ it t© a number of patients, 
and it has benefi ery case. I am indeed most 
thankful that it came to ped hands. I had tried differ- 
ent preparations of Coca before, but had no effects . 
them. H. 8. PHENIX, M.D. 


U. 8. Government PRintine Orrior, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. lWth, 1854. 
Messrs. Liebig & Co., New York: 


Gentlemen, —While suffering from malaria I was ad- 


vised to try your Coca Beef Tonic. I used one bottle, 
mde the effect and cure was happiness and mayic cum- 
ned 


I have since then recommended it to a ose many 
employés here with the must surprising and satisfac- 
tory results every time. 

In a case of bleeding of the lungs I suggested a trial, 
and the rapid building up of #trength was wonderful. 
It is the most sovereign remedy I have ever known. 

Yours very truly, F. 


Ass't Superintendent. 


SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medica] As- 
sociation, says that 70, 000 deaths are annually cansed 
by nervous disease in ’Kugland ; amd that there is no 
more powerful ye ty nerve tonic than the 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Tonic is evidenced by the cm- 
phatic testimouy of the must once og physiciana 


PROFESSOR C. H. W , Editor oe 
and Surgical Record, Beef Ton 
the Liebig Company, as it is with ong 
scene, and iron, forms a most valuable adjunct to 
practice of medicine. From the experience we 
have had with it, we are forced to speak in its favor 
to recommend its use. Beef, iron, and quinine 
caunot be surpassed by any other three ingredients 
in or out of the dispensatory for in ng an en- 
feebled system, and when sach remedies can be ob- 
tained combined from so reliable a house as Liebig’'s, 
the patronize the same to 


INTERESTING TO THE AGED 
AND INFIR.. 
DR. F. G. COOK, of Rockland, nd, Me., a 
ized emi 


eminence, wri potwi 
the fact that the bear the 
impress of honest tratht{ulness, I had v- 


after a ‘aithfal and tral, 
Beef Tonic. I 


pristine health as to be able to to travel a distance of 60% 


miles on a visit to ber 


CAUTION! 


Certain unacrupulons. who 


=| PLOMBING. 


take advantage of the Liebig-C 
endeavor, whenever Liebig 
Tonic is called of -theirto 


upon unwary purchasers, and to which“theys have = 
given artfully-worded names well caictlated.ta. de, 
ceive. 


Beware of ench tradesmen !. 
cheat you in one thing, - wil) n, . Such 
men -will risk life by pd 
prescriptions. Deal-.only 


who bohestly give, 
you what you Cull fur, 


to our entire satisfaction.— - 


It is of great utility in dyspepsia.~ 
- also a most powerful and agreeable stimulant to. 


If .they.. wills 
ig infertot compounds ‘into, 
-with men. 


| 
| 


-| Gent Passenger Agent, 
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the strength of Cocoa mixe:i 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ig therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


* Woman's Elixir of Health, Beanty, and Happiness,” 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Is found NATURE’S GREAT SPECIFIC for »/! 
Diseases Peculiar to Women. It relieves all irregu- 
larities, removes Pimples, Blotches, and Eruptiois, 
and im a softuess and smoothners to the skin, 
and a clearness and beauty to the not to 
be obtained from any Coxmetic of the shops En- 
dorsed a Dr. J, Marion Sims and other distinguistied 


G sts. 
Worer n cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
the Springs. Pamphlet sent to any 
rere. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Baooxtyrn, N.Y., 
for their Hinstrated Catalogue 
aud Piice-licni Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express. 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atteu- 
tion. 

Please mention 
Weekly. 


To. 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bes Anwstaopo’s factory ends,called Waste 
ery. 40 cts. will buy one’ounce, which woul: 
One Dollanin Skeing, good silk and beantifui 
mein Desi 100 styles o enclosed 
cle. or postal ndte 


Philadelphia, Pa 
LARKE S PATENT 


WARK 


f 
AL! 
SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


COST AND TRO 
86 cents, 
A 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
Sold in Boxes at 18 
‘ for 3 

T pinta. 

and P1., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
will Mail Free, on rece! tot address, Pas- 
TRY =} wey a little work containing 

=. Practical Hi Recipes for Tasty 
Dishes fur the and Supper table. 


tr at A SUMMER HORE THE MYRIAD 
neurpassed healthful described in 
“SUMMER AND RAMBLES ON THE 


ri RESQUE ERIE,” hamisomely illustrated 
book, giving ak inf formation. Copies free 
on by mail or in to 
we 
21 St, N. ¥. 


rance. 
the most nee 
M refunded if 


SHAW, 3 West 14th Strect, 
Macy’s, only depot, New York... 


rer and 
®. Bex 1029. 


Rystem (ecrew- (ncrew-joint) 
used at Pamphlet 
Durham Howse Dramare 

160 West 27th N. 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 


Serit Free: “Address - A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Milwaukee, W is. 


bh 
| proaktast Cocoa, 
\g Cocoa, from which the excess of 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| By 
| 
| | Tr. 
LY, 
| | PYRAMID N AMPS 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
i 2. 
| 
Parfum Monte Christo, o 
| wide Yepate all blem- 
ishes, effaces aud 
in- 
rmities of yeara, unable to ve ete She, - 
soon after taking the tonic, was able to leave her 
BITTERS,” THE OLD-¥ 
zu est and Best Stomach Bitters known-— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, snd. 
lor-their fineness as a cordial. To be hed 
| and Pints. L. E, Jr., Sole 
mfact 78 John St., 
| | 
| 
| 
if 
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ROUGH. ON “ REPAIRS.” 


K G 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 
AND HOSIERY. 


Are offering their Summer Importation of 
Pure Silk Gauze, Cashmere, Merino, Silk and 
Wool Mixtares, Lisle Thtead and Baibriggan 
Underwear. 

Choice styles in Silk Hosiery,Open-worked, 
Embroidered, and Lace. Also, Derby Ribbed 
Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton. 

A special for Gentlemen— 
Lisle Thread and Silk Half Hose ; “ Colors,” ' 
Bronze, Mulberry, Spanish, and: Seal Brown, 
Navy Blue, Wing ke. Also, Striped and 
Faucy Designs. 


A | 19th ot. 


FOOD 


JOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
rfect substitate for Mothers Milk. The most 
Nourshing diet for invalids and pursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by phyeicians 
Sold everywhere. Send oer ont book, “ The and 
Veeding of Infanta” Sent 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mase. 


Sin LuisPark,Col, Homestead. pre-emption, 
F R tree by tion, sat safest 4) 8- 
E tem. no ed. 


WwW ater ready. Crops absolutely sure re fest 
i 4 address. 
LOAN & THRUST Oo. Douver, COL 


ION RY! four cents in T ove:] Mrip,22 x 28 juches, 
stumps for twelve RB 
any address. Apply to 
8 sheets plated fash- / of interest, frée to Mase: oF ord | 


Co., Springfield, Mass. - 


‘LIEBIG -COMPANY’S --EXTRACT 


OF MEAT... Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for’ Soups, Made Dishes, aud Sauces, 
Avunual ‘Sale, 5,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


T.. An invaluable tonic. .“‘Is.a suceess 
, a boon nations shouki feel grate- 
* ical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine onty with'the fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Bine Ink across thé Lahel. The 
tle “Baron Liebig” and photograph . having 
béen largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 

with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuiuencss. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole tounee thé United States 
(wholesale ontyy, C: PAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CO ON- 
DIT, KESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LA AND. £ CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCIIIEFFELIN & CO. 


qwe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

, and Beauty 
to the 

COTICURA 

REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


~ 


ISFIGURING Hamors, Hamtliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Serofula, Salt- Rheum, and In- 
fantile Flumors ¢ured by the Curiouna Remeptes. 


Coriooga’ Resorvent,, the new blool: 
_ Cleanses the blood and ned of impurijjes an 


hud removes the 


mong eléments, an 
pom Cure, allays 


Curiouga, the grent 


Inflammatiop clears the Skin and Scalp, 


d Sores, an tores the Hair. ., 
ap, an exquikite- Skin Bearttifier and 


from Curioura, ie indis 
pensable in’ treating Skin- Diserises, Baby ‘Humors, 
Skin Blemisbes, Chapped ahd Skin: 
Curtovura Remepiss are abeolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin utifiers.: 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 5U-vents ; 


‘eee Resolvent, $1. 
‘Porrer Dave anv CuxsMWaL Co., Boston, 


Toilet Requisite, prepares 


ANY. PERSON 


BEAUTIFUL SOFT WHITE HAND] 


PRICE $2008 
(ALY AGENTS WANTED 

SEND YOU WEAR 
COSMET! C GLOVE CO. 


‘70 RAC CIN GINNAT) 


‘THE ~THEDINGEE & CONARD co's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


suitable for 
fti 


ver strong 
by all labeled, for 
100 for $12. Also 


VARIETIES 9, 3810 S 1 


aocor ling fo value, Send for our New ree, 76 pp 
as, and choose from over 


HILES.—A fine Col- 


howing mountains, lakes, 
rivers, valleys, hamlets, railroa 


Ture Co., 


271, ay, Now-¥ ork City. 


aN 


lajhighways, and points 


— 


SPOILS 
| 


. 


we 


ee 


“THE ‘FIRST. (REAL) ‘LADY OF THE; -LAND.” 
The boys are just mashed on her. 


- _- 


‘BITTERS 


cures Maia. 

Fevers, Lasgsitede, and Lack of Energy, it 

has NO EQUAL. It Euriches and Purifies 

Blood, Stimulates the Appetite, and 
the Muscles and Nerves. 


It does -not - the 
prodace consti al other Irom medicines do. 
FaTHER the } 
patriotic and scholarly 


have used Iron Bittors h the 


on whappe. no other. 
BROWN OAKMIGAL CO. BALTIMORE, MD. . 


coins, etc., given away-by 
__mailed toany address on reosipt of 30. stamp. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTLPIC SKATE, and: 
by Rink Men as the MOST 

DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 


trated Catalogue, 


HENLEY, Ind. Mention this paper. 


HARPER'S: PERIODICALS. 


Per, Year: 
HARPER'S WRK... 4 00 


| (One Number » week for 52 wee 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (Ove 


| week for 52 weeks)........ 15 00 
to alk subscribers Wi th ‘Onited Sates, 
or Canada.. 


Each 18 pte-eminerit in its own department.—N, y. 
Warld. 4 


A file of these be a 
library in itsel!— Boston Globe. - 

Their value is, indeed, great end permanent and, 
we commend them avew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of thé public:-—N: Sun, 

The superb periodicals offér a compiele epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia hedger* « ~ : 


One or the other of these journals should find its ; 


way into every family.— —Southern-Planter , Richmond, 
Va, 

The best of the kind in the conntry, or, in fact, in 
the world. —Springfield Republican. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
. Biography, History, Fiction, and Pyetry, at prices 

ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full liet of 
, Hatptr's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 

gratuitously on spplication to Hasrex & Beorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, te avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WN TENNIS, @ 


Ck 

FooTBaut. | 
LACROSSE. PoLo, 


S OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Crono ILLUSTRATES CATALOGUE 


Invalwable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of. the Complexion 


9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
by. the Fine Trade, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. $. 


D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
4762478 Broome street, New York. 


‘TIMKEN VEHICLES. 


tprings te = 


cou they 


CATALOGU of between three 
and four hem mor mailed on receipt of Tex 
ps“ 


Ceuts il 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “CHAPPED HANDS.” 


It fs because 

ftp the Toll’. than a.SHAVL A 

PURITY and MILDNESS, thes e 80 extensively 
uted for TOILET purposes. It is a LUXURY with which no 
lover to be un. 
OF ond Be. stanp-for eample. Master 
utes Williams’ wine Yankee acd other Shaving 
finest in world, 


nothing can be SAFER or 
of perfect 


it. 
are 


WELCOM®E. 
This collection has many positive merits: Western 
Christian Advocate, 


The “Collection yeigome thousands 
good people. Com Commerc. 


‘FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG 


Tothese- whe lov will bea pleasant 
No. 1, 4 0 Cents; No. 2 > fa. 200 Favorite 


-Hymns and Songs in gach by mail, prepaid, 
to any address on aa TEN rice. -For Sale Everywhere. 
HARPE BROTHERS, New. York. 
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